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TO THE RIGHT HON. EARL GREY, HER MAJESTY’S PRINCIPAL 
SECRETARY FOR THE COLONIES, &c. &c. &c. 


Mr Lorp,—The Committee of the British and Foreign Anti- 
slavery Society had reason to hope, that after the prolonged and 
minute discussions, extending now over many years, into which 
the Government have entered, relative;to the immigration of foreign 
labourers into the British emancipated colonies, and the extensive 
experience which they have had of its results, some great scheme, 
founded on the broad principles of justice and humanity, might have 
been prepared, which should secure the rights and promote the 
welfare of all parties interested in it. Such, however, has not 
been the case ; and the Committee deeply regret to find, from official 
correspondence laid before Parliament, and from certain ordinances 
which have recently been enacted in British Guiana and Trinidad, 
that, substantially, the old plans of immigration are still to be 
persisted in, with certain modifications abridging the rights and 
affecting the interests of the immigrants. 

From the facts which have come to light in connexion with this 
subject, the following results are clearly apparent :— 

First, That whilst the several schemes of immigration, hitherto 
acted upon, have proved extremely costly, they have produced no 
corresponding benefits to the colonies. In Mauritius, immigration 
has been carried to a greater extent and.at a less cost than in any 
other colony, and yet the Committee find, from petitions laid before 
both Houses of Parliament during the last session, signed by six 
hundred and ninety-nine planters, merchants, proprietors, and 
other inhabitants of the island, that, notwithstanding they have 
imported 145,000 labourers, at the enormous cost of £1,250,000, 
“‘ they have been doomed to utter failure ;’’ and that the experience 
of the last sixteen years ‘‘ enables them conscientiously to declare, 
that as far as their colony is concerned, free labour yields con- 
siderably less, and is much more expensive than the labour of the 
slave.”” They, therefore, ask for protection against their rivals in 
the British markets, to render immigration fruitful ; and for immi- 
gration to be carriedon to a greater extent than ever, at the public 
expense, to keep wp and extend the cultivation of their estates. 

It may be said, in the case of Mauritius, that the sugar crops 
of the colony have been increased by the importation of immigrants, 
and that particular individuals have been benefited by so large an 
accession of labour. It could not well have been otherwise; but 
the colony at large has suffered immensely from the partiality 
shown by the Government to particular interests; and from the 
heavy pressure of taxation levied on the community to sustain 
them. Yet, in spite of all the efforts made, and the sacrifices 
endured, the Mauritians deliberately say the result of immigration 
has been “utter failure,” so far even as their special interests 
are concerned. Nothing more condemnatory of the scheme than 
this can be conceived. 

During the seven years ending with 1849, the number of immi- 
grants imported into Mauritius was 81,170, of whom 4,833 were 
children, leaving 75,377 adults available for labour ; yet the latest 
accounts from the colony report that so great was the want of 
labour in that colony, that it was feared a portion of the crop on 
the ground would be lost, notwithstanding the alleged high rate 
of wages paid for labour. 

But if Mauritius has received no substantial benefits from immi- 
gration, Guiana and Trinidad, with their more costly schemes, are 
worse off still. Not content with the supplies of labour derived 
from Sierra Leone, St. Helena, Madeira, &c., the planters of 





“Guiana have insisted upon the introduction of Coolies, with “what 
results, the following extracts from the Royal Gazette, the official 
paper of the colony, will show :— 


‘‘The Coolies,’”’ it says, “have already proved a very dear 
bargain to the country, which is as badly off now as before the 
experiment of importing them was commenced in 1845. It is true, 
that in the four years, ending in 1849, individual proprietors may 
have derived some temporary advantage from the services of these 
people. Still it is questionable whether the condition 
of the colony, as an exporting community, has been much improved 
by the large and costly experiment of 1845. That experiment 
told, at the earliest, on the sugar cropof 1846. . . . . There- 
fure, though the first batch of Coolies was imported here in 1845, 
the crop of that year was in no wise produced by Coolie labour. 
Now to judge,” it continues to observe, ‘‘ of the general value of 
our Coolie importations, Ict us take the exports of augar and coffee 
during the four years preceding 1846, and compare them with those 
of the last four, for this appears to us the only true way of testing 
the question what the community at large, as an exporting country, 
has gained by Coolie labour. . . . The sugar and coffee 
crops, it will be seen, of the four years affected by Coolie labour 
were—1846-49, sugar, 157,438 hogsheads; 1846-49, coffee, 
566,440 Ibs. ; whereas, during the preceding four years, the exports 
of these crops were—1842-45, sugar, 150,595 hogsheads ; 1842- 
45, coffee, 5,597,893 lbs.; making a difference in favour of the 
last four years, ending 1849, as regards sugar, of 6,843 hogsheads ; 
but upon the other hand, in favour of the first four years, 
ending 1845, as regards coffee, of 5,031,453 Ibs. Thus, it will 
be seen, we are, under the Coolie system, after spending vast sums 
of money upon it, at the best, very much where we were, in an 
agricultural point of view, after the experiment as before it. We 
have gained in point of exports, 6,843 hogsheads of sugar, and lost 
5,031,453 Ibs. of coffee. For our own parts,” it remarks, in con- 
clusion, ‘‘ we are inclined to suspect, that the coffee lost was worth 
more than the sugar gained ; and that, somehow or other, in spite 
of all our efforts, all our experience, and all our Coolies, we have 
gone backwards in the world instead of forwards.” The number 
of Coolies imported into Guiana from 1845 to 1848, both included, 
was 12,263, and the cost of importing them, exclusive of all the ex- 
penses incurred in the colony on their account, and without making 
any provision for the back passage of the survivors to India, at the 
expiration of their periods of service, was about £200,000. 

But the Gazette does not state the whole of the case. It refers 
exclusively, in its argument, to the Coolies; whereas, during the 
same period, from 1845 to 1849, in addition to these people, there 
were 15,660 other immigrants introduced into the colony, at the 
public expense; that is to say, the total number of immigrants 
imported into the colony, in these five years, was 27,923, and yet 
the crop exported in 1849 was less than in 1845, viz. :—1849, sugar, 
38,419 hogsheads, and coffee, 92,000 Ibs.; 1845, sugar, 30,647 
hogsheads, and coffee, 501,900 Ibs. The additional expense con- 
nected with the importation of the 15,660 immigrants just referred 
to, the Committee estimate at from £100,000 to £110,000. It 
therefore appears that the introduction of 27,928 immigrants into 
Guiana, frem 1845 to 1849, at a cost of upwards of £800,000, and 
involving large additional liabilities, has been worse than a dead 
loss to the colony, for, without increasing its exports, it has im- 
poverished its people, and burthened them with an amount of 
taxation which they are positively unable to bear. And now, not- 
withstanding the colony has imported, since the year 1835, .no less 
than 46,625 immigrants, principally males in the prime of life, 
Governor Barkly, in a despatch to your lordship, dated the 18th of 
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June, 1849, says:—‘ Immigration must again proceed on an ex- 
tensive scale, to avert the ruin of this colony.” Following up this 
idea, the Court of Policy have made provision for the introduction 
of 10,000 Coolies, besides Africans and Madeirans, by mortgaging 
the revenues of the colony for the next twenty-five years! In 
other words, the permanent population are to be harassed and 
borne down by oppressive taxation, to give a factitious value to 
estates belonging, for the most part, to absentee proprietors, and 
who, as merchants or shipowners, will derive the chief advantage 
from the operation. 

Trinidad has derived no greater benefit from its immigrants than 
has Guiana. In 1848, Lord Harris showed that, up to the end of 
the year 1847, 22,015 immigrants had been imported into the 
island, at a cost of £150,844; but, on referring to their value as 
an addition to the Creole population, he says—‘‘ The immigrants 
have not, up to the present time, answered the purposes for which» 
they were imported, or that, at all events, a most extensive diminu- 
tion has taken place; for though the immigration may be said to 
have commenced in 1839, yet by far the larger portion has occurred 
within the last five years.” Again, his Excellency says—‘“ I 
would here call your lordship’s attention to the result of the policy 
which has been carried on, and how by it the finances of the colony 
lave been reduced ; how its means have been consumed in a most 
extravagant, and but very partially successful, system of immigra- 
tion. To this, everything has been sacrificed.” And later still, 
in 1849, Lord Harris again refers to the subject in the following 
terms :—“ I think it has been clearly shown that, up to the present 
time, and with higher prices (for sugar in the home market), no 
great gain has accrued in consequence of immigration.” In look- 
ing over the immigrant returns, the Committee find that, from 
1839 to 1849, both included, the number imported into Trinidad 
was 23,634, and yet his lordship complains, ‘‘ that great difficulties 
have fallen upon the planters this year (1849), in consequence of 
the increasing scarcity of labour.” But further, in his last pub- 
lished despatch, he says:—‘‘ Since 1846, 28 estates have been 
thrown out of cultivation, and as many more are nearly abandoned. 
Nineteen planters have gone through the Insolvent Court; their 
liabilities amounted to £370,000; the average dividend paid, to | 
34d. in the pound.”” And yet, in the face of these facts, his lord- 
ship recommends further immigration, and the Legislative Council 
have made provision for the introduction of 1000 Coolies per annum, 
as well as for such other immigrants as they can procure at the 
public expense. Such infatuation and recklessness are greatly to 
be deplored. Inthe meantime, those who have borne the burthen 
are crying out under their heavy grievances, but having no voice 
in controlling public affairs, and pertinaciously denied the right of 
representation, they are unheard and unheeded; and should this 
unwise policy be much longer continued, it may be feared that 
discontent will ripen into disaffection. 

Secondly. Another effect of immigration, as hitherto conducted, 
has been the rapid displacement of the emancipated classes, or 
native labourers, by foreigners. The registered slave population 
of Mauritius, British Guiana, and Trinidad, in 1834, was 175,887, 
including men, women, and children. The compensation awarded 
to these three colonies amounted to the enormous sum of £7,448,860, 
Since the period of emancipation, Mauritius has been allowed to 
import 146,000 labourers; British Guiana, 46,625; and Trinidad, 
23,634, exclusive of those imported on private account; in all, 
215,259, or about 40,000 more than the entire slave population 
amounted to in 1834! These immigrants were composed, with the 
exception of a few thousand children, of adults in the prime of life. 
The cost of this vast immigration to the colonies cannot have been 
much less, all things included, than two millions of pounds sterling. 
But this host of foreign labourers, imported at so great an expense, 
has not added materially, if at all, to their agricultural strength. The 
immigrants have displaced the Creoles; the inferior, both in point 
of strength and skill, have driven the superior from the plantations ; 
or, rather, the superior labourers have left the estates, rather than 
submit to the servile terms offered them, and the tyranny that 
would take from them the liberty they so highly prize. They are 
not to be blamed, but rather commended, for this; but those who 
have made immigration the antagonist, and not the auxiliary to 
emancipation, are, in the judgment of the Committee, deserving of 
severe condemnation for their unjust and arbitrary proceedings. 

By returns laid before Pariiament, the Committee learn that on 
the 30th of September, 1848, the entire number of immigrants 
employed on sugar and other estates in Mauritius amounted to 18,442, 








and of the Creole population only 1532, although there were emanci- 
pated, in 1834, no less than 68,613 slaves, At the end of 1848, 
it was found that the total number of immigrants employed on 
the plantations in British Guiana was 14,274, and of the Creole 
population only 14,297, although the number of slaves emangipated 
in 1834 was returned at 84,915. In November, 1847, the number 
of immigrants remaining on estates in Trinidad was 7,172, and of 
Creoles only 3,166. So deplorable a result of immigration as these 
figures exhibit, should awaken the serious attention of all parties 
interested in the welfare of the colonies, to its impolicy, and to the 
necessity of winning back a fair proportion at least of the Creoles, 
now rapidly increasing in number, to their original employments, 
by fair and honourable treatment. The Committee are persuaded 
that a better or more tractable peasantry cannot be found, when 
properly treated, than the emancipated negroes. 

Thirdly, a further result of past immigration has been to render 
that which should have been used as a mere temporary expedient, 
a matter of urgent and continual necessity. Two circumstances 
have contributed to this: First, the great bulk of the immigrants 
have been males;. and, secondly, they have been introduced into 
the colonies for a period of five years only. The consequence is, 
that every year a number of immigrants, equal to those who have 
died or returned home, must be imported to replace them, or the 
cultivation in which they were engaged cannot be maiutained. 
For instance, Mauritius imported, in 1845, 10,290 Coolies; their 
contracts expire this year; Guiana impcrted, in 1846, 4,019, and 
Trinidad, 2450 Coolies; their contracts expire next year; and, 
under the present system, the means of replacing them must be 
found, They may die, but. they will not settle in the colonies. 
Their wives, their children, their friends, and their homes, are in 
India, and to that country they will return, except under very 
special circumstances. To show the injudicious character of the 
immigration scheme, in this point of view, more plainly still, the 
Committee remark, that up to 1839, 25,468 immigrants were intro- 
duced into Mauritius, all of whom, with the exception of a few 
hundreds, were males. From 1843 to 1849, the number of immi- 
grants imported into the same colony was 81,170, viz., adult 
males, 66,627 ; females, 9,710; and children, 4,833. The number 
of immigrants imported into Guiana and Trinidad, up to 1849, was 
70,259, the proportion of the sexes about the same as Mauritius, 
that is to say, 85 per cent,.of males to only. 15 per cent. of females. 
So great a disparity of the sexes, independently of any other con- 
sideration, would render a continuous immigration _abpolutely 
necessary ; but when we add to this disparity, the frightful morta- 
lity which ordinarily occurs, and the periodical departure of the 
survivors, it is clear that immigration must be kept up so long as 
resources can be found to meet the ‘expenditure, or the cultivation 
must decrease, unless some wiser and better measure of securing 
labour can be found as its substitute. 

Fourthly, whilst it is apparent that immigration has not bene- 
fited the communities at large who have had most of it, it is equally 
apparent that it has not benefited the immigrants themselves, 
except in comparatively few instances. They have been imported 
into countries far distant from their own—separated from their 
dearest connexions and ordinary occupations. Ignorant of the 
language and the laws of the people among whom they were 
placed, they have been, in a multitude of cases, the dupes of 
designing men, and have not discovered their mistake until they 
found themselves in circumstances for which there was no remedy. 
Opposed in sentiment, habit, and religion to their masters, they 
have received but little sympathy.or attention from them, ‘Their 
object has been to obtain the largest amount of labour at the least 
possible expense, and to enforce their claims for labour by appeals 
to the law and the infliction of its penalties. No wonder that 
under these circumstances a large proportion of the immigrants 
should get homesick and heartsick; that they should become the 
victims of despair, disease, and death. Many, when sick, inca- 
pable, and destitute, have been driven from the estates to perish by 
suicide, or to linger out a wretched existence under circumstances 
of the most revolting nature, and to perish on the highways, or the 
open streets of the colonies. But, it may be said, that those who 
have survived and returned to India have taken with them consi- 
derable sums of money. An instance is given in the case of 7,017 
Coolies who were sent home from Mauritius in 1849, Of 6,811, 
**twelve of them are said to have taken away from fifty to four 
hundred rupees each, and one nine hundred rupees ;”’ the remain- 
ing 206 are stated to have taken with them, on an average, two 
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hundred and seven rupees each. Now, when it is known that 
some of these people became petty bankers, and charged exorbitant 
rates of interest on their small advances to their fellow-immigrants, 
and others became headmen or drivers on the estates, and were 
particularly favoured, and others, after quitting the estates, became 
hucksters, spirit dealers, and petty tradesmen, it cannot be sur- 
prising that they should take away the sums specified above; but 
how few are these fortunate individuals, compared with the thousands 
whose savings were below fifty rupees during the whole period of 
their service in Mauritius? It is, in the judgment of the Com- 
mittee, a mere delusion to suppose that such statements as these can 
balance the deception, the toil, the misery, the disease and death, 
to which their less fortunate and sorely tried brethren have been 
subjected. It is their deliberate opinion, that if the facts connected 
with immigration were fully known to the British public and the 
British legislature, it would not be suffered to continue, unless it 
were placed on such a basis as to be creditable to the country, and 
really useful to the colonies. 

The Committee forbear touching on the moral aspects of immigra- 
tion as hitherto conducted. The sensualism and idolatry which it 
has introduced into the colonies are of the grossest nature, degrad- 
ing and corrupting all who have come within the sphere of their 
direct influence. Nevertheless, the Committee sensibly feel that 
this is one of its features which ought not to escape notice, and which 
demands from the Government most serious attention. 

But, had the Government steadily adhered to its original pro- 
positions on the subject of immigrants, few, if any, of the evils 
which have flowed from it, would have existed. For instance, 
had the Government insisted that no immigrants should be im- 
ported, but at the cost of the parties wanting their labour—that 
there should have been an equality of the sexes—and that the 
Order in Council of the 7th of September, 1838, adjusting the 
relations between masters and servants, should be maintained 
intact, neither the waste of the public money, nor the waste of 
human life, nor the loss of Creole labour, which all must deplore, 
could have happened. A regard to personal and temporary inte- 
rests, rather than an enlightened view of the permanent prosperity 
of the colonies, has led to the abandonment of wholesome. restric- 
tions on immigration, and to the mischievous and deplorable results 
which have followed. 

. Having made these preliminary remarks, the Committee now 
proceed to call your lordship’s attention to the ordinances which 
have been recently passed, in great haste, in Guiana and Trinidad, 
to promote Coolie and African immigration into these colonies. 

The Bill to regulate and encourage the immigration of Coolies 
into British Guiana provides, that all parties to whom they may 
be allotted shall enter into contracts with them for a period not 
exceeding five years; that every contract, unless it be otherwise 
provided, shall operate as an engagement by the immigrant to 
work for his employer nine hours of each day, Sundays and the 
usual holidays excepted; that all Coolies imported since the 4th of 
March, 1848, shall be subject to the provisions of the ordinance, 
and be compelled to perform five years’ industrial service; that all 
who were introduced previously to this period shall be compelled, 
for the residue of their term, to perform industrial service—the 
former to be called ‘‘ New,” and the latter, ‘Old immigrants ;”’ 
that exemption from this industrial residence, under contract, can 
only be secured by the payment of a monthly tax, in advance ; 
that no immigrant who does not fulfil the conditions of his indus- 
trial residence, or pay the monthly tax, shall be entitled to a free 
passage back to India, except incapacitated from labour by infir- 
mity, accident, or other cause, in which case the Governor may 
grant a free passage home; that any immigrant who has not ful- 
filled the conditions of his industrial residence, but wishes to leave 
the colony, must take out a passport, paying for the same at the 
rate to be fixed, per annum, for any number of calendar months 
wanting to make up the term of his industrial residence; that 
every immigrant, not under contract, and not having paid the 
monthly tax in advance, shall be liable to be taken up, wherever 
found, and upon failing to pay the same immediately, or to show 
cause of exemption, shall be committed to prison, with hard labour, 
for a term of fourteen days, fur every sum of (amount not spe- 
cified in the Bill), of such monthly tax; that any immigrant, 
under contract, found at a distance of more than two miles from 
the estate on which he shall be engaged to labour, except on 
Sundays, without a written ticket of leave, may be apprehended 
by his employer, or servant, or any member of the police force, or 





constable, and be taken back to that estate; that any immigrant 
absenting himself without leave, shall forfeit his claim to wages 
and rations during his absence, and shall further pay to his em- 
ployer, for every day of such absence, the sum of (amount not 
fixed by the Bill), when not subject to any other penalty—that is 
to say, when not subject to the discipline of the penal gang, for 
alleged violation of his engagements. The Committee do not con- 
sider it to be necessary to enumerate the stringent regulations of 
the Bill against all parties employing and harbouring the immi- 
grants without licences or payments of the monthly tax, or to 
enumerate the extensive powers given the police, &c., to enter 
upon premises, and to take into custody all immigrants suspected 
of evading the law, because it follows, that, if the principle of the 
law be right, the necessary means of enforcing it should be 
granted; but they feel that the principle of the law cannot be 
justified, because it violates all rights, and therefore they eniter 
their protest against it, and respectfully beg your lordship’s atten- 
tion to the grounds upon which they do so. 

First—The Bill is retrospective in its character, It not only 
enacts that all immigrants who may be induced to come into the 
colony with a full knowledge of its provisions, and of their liabi- 
lities under it, but that all who have been introduced into the 
colony since the 4th of March, 1848, shall be subject to its several 
enactments. The number of Coolies affected by this arrangement 
amounts to 3,545. It goes further still, and brings within its 
grasp, 7,496, who had been imported previously to that period, 
for different terms of industrial residence—that is to say, they 
must enter into contracts to labour on the sugar estates; or, in the 
event of their being otherwise employed, they must pay a monthly 
tax in advance. Now, the bare statement of this fact stamps the 
Bill with a character of gross injustice. It certainly ought to be 
sufficient, the Committee think, that the provisions of the law 
should apply to those who knowingly and voluntarily bring them- 
selves under their power, but to extend them to those who entered 
the colony under wholly different arrangements, and with a totally 
different understanding, is, in the judgment of the Committee, to 
violate all that is honourable and equitable, They would hope, 
therefore, that this portion of the Bill, at least, will not receive 
the sanction of the Crown. 

Secondly—The Bill provides for contracts of five years of indus- 
trial residence to one employer. Your lordship, though opposed 
to long contracts, is understood to have agreed to contracts for 
three years, provided that either party should have the power, 
upon due notice being given, to terminate such contracts when one 
year should have expired. But no such provision as this has been 
made in the Bill. It is exclusively directed to protect the interests 
of the employer, and that employer a planter. It guards and 
fences his acquired power by stringent regulations and severe penal- 
ties, but no care whatever is taken of the interests of the immi- 
grants; so far as they are concerned, the Bill is a mere nullity. 
They are left completely at the mercy of their employers, for what- 
ever they may choose to give or pay them for their services. 
Surely, so great an omission as this will not be allowed by your 
Lordship. 

Thirdly—The Bill, in effect, hands over all the Coolies who 
may be induced to resort to the colonies, to the planters. Now 
the Committee cannot consider this arrangement to be either 
reasonable or just. These immigrants are to be brought into the 
colony at the public expense; the public, therefore, have a right, 
without distinction of class or occupation, to derive such advan- 
tages as they may, from engaging them. To allow the planters 
exclusively this privilege, is to inflict a wrong on. the community at 
large, who really import them. Opposed as the Committee have 
always been, and are, on principle, to the application of the publie 
funds, whether colonial or imperial, to purposes of immigration, 
they respectfully maintain, that if the public at large are compelled 
to contribute to it, they ought to enjoy its advantages, whatever 
they may be. Nothing but a one-sided policy, or an unfair pre- 
ference, can decide otherwise, and such policy, they believe, will in 
the end defeat itself—while, in the meantime, it cannot fail to 
breed discontent, 

Fourthly—The Bill restricts the just rights and privileges of the 
immigrants, It takes from them the option of choosing their own 
employers and employments. It leaves them in the hands of the 
Agent-general, to be allotted to whomsoever, being planters, and 
in whatever number he please. It is easy to perceive that those 
who have the most power, or the most influence, may appropriate 
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the larger number of the immigrants, or even take them altogether ; 
and that, under a variety of pretences, the smaller proprietors may 
be deprived of their fair proportion. There is no enactment to 
prevent this; all is left in the discretion of the Agent-general, or 
with those who can direct his movements. Again, the immigrants 
are to be restricted to the estates to which they may be allotted, 
and they dare not leave them without a pass, or be found beyond 
two miles from them at any time, Sundays excepted, without 
being liable to be taken up, and forced back to the estates. They 
may have just cause of complaint against their employer; they 
may be defrauded of their rations, their clothing, or their pay ; 
they may be assaulted or coerced to their labour ; but they dare 
not leave the estate without a written ticket of leave from their 
employer or his servant, even to lodge a complaint with the nearest 
special justice. Your lordship will also perceive that the immi- 
grants, under this measure, are denied all access to the markets, 
and that, consequently, they are made dependents on their em- 
ployers for all they may require, which is, in point of fact, to place 
them under the truck system, in its most objectionable form. To 
the Committee this appears tantamount to a complete denial of 
justice ; and they consider that such a restriction as this is wholly 
unnecessary, inasmuch as the Bill effectually provides that the 
interest of the employer shall not be injured by the absence of the 
* immigrant, and gives ample powers to the special magistrates to 
protect them from all damage that may accrue therefrom. The 
Committee earnestly protest against a British subject, under any 
circumstances, being compelled to obtain a ticket of leave. It is 
debasing, and cannot but beget a servile disposition. 

Fifthly—The Bill places the whole time of the immigrant at the 
disposal of the employer, except Sundays, and four holidays, 
throughout the year, by giving him nine hours daily, for six days 
in the week, of labour. Now, my lord, those who have a prac- 
tical knowledge of the colonies, particularly of Guiana, know that 
so great an amount of toil as this enactment necessarily involves, 
must operate most injuriously on the health and happiness of the 
immigrant. To those who live in these colder latitudes nine hours 
of labour may not seem too much, but it is quite another thing in 
the tropics, especially when it is considered that daylight scarcely 
occupies more than twelve hours on any day throughout the year, 
and that the going to and returning from the scene of labour, 
with their implements of husbandry, often occupies from one to 
two hours. The Committee are persuaded, that under such an 
arrangement as this, severe toil will be exacted, and much suffering 
endured; they consider, therefore, that the amount of a day’s 
work ought to be clearly defined, to be paid for at the current 
wages of the district; that the truck system should be utterly 
forbidden on the estates, and that a portion of every Saturday 
should be allowed the Coolies for going to market, and for the 
cultivation of plots of land for their own advantage ; otherwise they 
plainly foresee that they will be reduced to the condition of serfs 
on the plantations, with no other privileges than their masters may 
choose to give them. They venture to press this subject the more 
earnestly on the attention of your lordship, because, in a recent 
case, it will be seen that the amount of labour exacted from immi- 
grants in Guiana, as a day’s work, could not be performed; and 
that, as a consequence, the wages said to be paid for a day’s work 
were merely nominal, not more than one-half being earned usually 
by the labourers, who were, besides, placed under the truck system. 
—Par. Pap., No. 648, 1850, p. 175. 

Finally—The Bill’ provides that no immigrant who has not 
performed his five years of industrial residence on an estate, though 
he may have paid the monthly tax, shall be allowed to leave the 
colony without a passport, for which he must pay a certain sum, 
to be regulated by the time he may have yet to remain in the 
colony tocomplete five years of residence. Now, such an arrange- 
ment as this, in so distant a colony as British Guiana, is tanta- 
mount to a refusal to an immigrant to return home, however urgent 
the necessity ; and generally, there can be no doubt, the provisions 
of the Bill will have the effect of preventing the greater portion 
of the immigrants from ever securing to themselves the privilege 
of a free passage home, and, therefore, their emigration to Guiana 
will amount to a perpetual exile. The ways in which an ordinance, 
founded upon this Bill, may be worked in the interests of the 
employer and against the labourer, are manifold; and believing 
that, if it should become law, it will re-enact a modified system 
of slavery, the Committee earnestly protest against it, and trust 
your lordship will never be persuaded to give it your approbation, 
or secure for it the sanction of the Crown. 





The arguments by which Governor Barkly attempts to sustain, 
in opposition to your lordship, the system of long contracts, are 
such only as befit a planter; they will not bear a rigid examina- 
tion ; and, to say nothing of their being at utter variance with the 
free spirit of British laws and institutions, they can only engender, 
when practically applied, despotism on the part of the master, and 
a crouching, servile spirit on the part of the labourer. The Act of 
Emancipation is passed, and there can be no return to the law of 
slavery, either in form or in fact. The Committee regret that any 
British Governor should attempt to justify a system of coercion, 
on the plea that the immigrants, in their own country, were not 
in the full enjoyment of their liberty; yet Mr. Barkly does this, 
In his despatch to your lordship, dated Ist February, 1850, he 
says :—‘‘ It seems to me, indeed, an important element in the con- 
sideration of this question of contracts, that all classes of immi- 
grants conveyed here, whether Africans, Coolies, or Madeiranese, 
were brought up under institutions more or less servile in their 
nature, and have been subject, all their lives, to labour of a far 
more compulsory character than it has ever been attempted to 
impose upon them in British Guiana.”’ If, my lord, the principle 
which this extract involves is to be the principle on which legisla- 
tion in Guiana is henceforth to be based, we may bid farewell to 
freedom. It is of the essence of British law that it recognises the 
personal, social, and civil liberty of all beneath its sway ; and the 
Committee cherish the hope that that will ever be the rule of all 
legislation sanctioned by the Crown, in all the British possessions 
and colonies abroad. They do not, however, admit the assumption 
of Governor Barkly to be true; neither the Hindoos nor the 
Madeiranese are subject, in their own countries, to laws which 
infringe their freedom, or compel them to toil for others; but, 
if it even were so, that could form no justification for treat- 
ing them with rigour, or depriving them of rights in the British 
colonies. 

The Trinidad ordinance for the promotien of the industry of the 
captured Africans imported into that colony provides, that the 
Governor for the time being shall have power to assign any such 
African, above seventeen years of age, for twelve months, to any 
planter, on such terms and conditions, and for such wages as he 
may see fit; that such African shall be bound to labour, on the 
plantation to which he may be assigned, during nine hours a day, 
for the first five days in the week, and until noon on Saturdays, 
for his employer, the rest of those days to be given to instruction ; 
that it shall not be lawful for such African to absent himself from 
the estate without some lawful excuse, without a pass or licence in 
writing from his employer or agent, except in going to and 
returning from Divine worship on Sundays, Good Friday, and 
Christmas-day, or to and from school on Saturday afternoon ; 
that at the expiration of every year’s contract the African immi- 
grant shall either renew with the same or some other planter a 
contract for twelve months, and so on, from year to year, for a 
period of five years—the special justice of the district shall then 
have the power to fix the amount of wages and terms of service ; 
and that every African immigrant, whilst not under such contract 
to a planter, shall pay a monthly tax of five shillings in advance, 
until he consent to re-engage with a planter. 

In principle, this ordinance is similar to that of Guiana, and 
consequently the observations which the Committee have already 
submitted to your lordship, on that enactment, will apply to this. 
There are, however, some special points in the Trinidad law which 
deserve attention. 1. The liberated African, unlike the Indian 
Coolie, is not introduced into the colony at the expense of colonial 
funds, but at the cost of the imperial treasury. 2. The liberated 
African is not introduced for a term of five years, at the expiration 
of which he is to be entitled to a free passage back to his native 
country, but for life. 3. The African immigrant is not, like the 
Indian Coolie, to have any voice in the management of his own 
concerns, in relation to wages, clothing, rations, lodgings, or 
amount of labour to be performed by him, during the long period 
of five years; and, no matter whether male or female, or whatever 
his inaptitude to agricultural labour, or aptitude for other employ- 
ments, he is to be restricted during that long period to incessant 
toil, for the benefit of the planter; or be compelled to pay a 
monthly tax of five shillings in advance, or suffer the penalty of 
the law, imprisonment with hard labour, as though he had com- 
mitted a misdemeanour. 

Such arrangements the Committee cannot but regard as most 
oppressive and tyrannical. Even with the best intentions on the 
part of the public officers, it is impossible to do justice, in the com- 
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monest matters, to the African immigrant under them; for, 
practically, they will be in the power of their employers. 

The Committee can imagine that the liberated Africans, on their 
arrival in Trinidad, would be unable to discriminate between one 
employer and another; and that, therefore, a discretionary 
power, lodged in the hands of a responsible and competent person, 
might be exercised to their advantage, in framing contracts for 
them, with such stipulations as to labour as should not be oppres- 
sive, and for such wages as should be reasonable and fair; but 
they are utterly opposed to the idea of placing their interests in the 
keeping of special justices, until the termination of the fifth 
year of their residence in the island, during which the ordi- 
nance, as it at present stands, gives them absolute power to 
fix the amount of wages and the terms of service of the immi- 
grants. The Committee are decidedly of opinion that, except 
in the case of Africans under fourteen or sixteen years of age, all 
should be free, after the first year’s contract, to choose their own 
employers and make their own arrangements. The experience they 
will have gained, during the year, will be amply sufficient to guide 
them in their choice, and be the best guarantee the Government 
can impose on the planters to treat them with humanity and justice. 
The Committee are moreover of opinion, that the immigrants should 
have power, during any period of the contracts, upon giving suffi- 
cient notice, to terminate them. This right ought to be secured to 
them; and therefore, secondly, the Committee except against the 
impost of a monthly tax being levied on the Africans when not 
under contract to a planter, for it is clear that no African can void 
his contract so long as this impost stares him in the face, whatever 
grounds he may have for doing so. To make him pay a tax of 
five shillings per month, because he will not engage to work for a 
planter, is the height of injustice ; and to enforce the payment by 
penal labour, is to add cruelty to wrong. 

The liberated African has been torn from his native country by 
the ruthless slave-trader, and has fallen into the hands of the 
British Government by capture. By them he is transferred to the 
British colonies, at the expense of the imperial treasury, and, as 
the planters have not the shadow of a claim to his services, the 
Government is bound to protect his interests in every way ; whereas, 
if the present law goes into effect, he will be a slave, to all intents 
and purposes, for five years; and though he may not be sold in the 
market-place, he may be transferred, under certain circumstances, 
from one estate to another, at the discretion of the authorities. The 
immigration ordinance sentences him, in effect, to five years’ toil on 
a sugar piantation, on such terms as the Governor or the special 
justices may see fit; he has no power to relieve himself; and for 
every infraction of the compulsory contract, he is subject either to 
fine, or to imprisonment with bard labour; he cannot even leave 
the estate to which he is assigned, no, not even on Sundays, with- 
out a pass. It would be difficult, the Committee conceive, to 
frame an ordinance more nearly approaching a system of slavery 
than this ; and yet this monstrous departure from the principles of 
a just and wise legislation is attempted to be justified by the Go- 
vernor of Trinidad. Lord Harris, in a despatch dated 5th Sept., 
1849, referring to the treatment of the liberated Africans, says :— 
‘* In fact, eompulsion there must be somewhere.”’ And he adds, 
“I imagine that if the matter were fully explained to them they 


would prefer, invariably, to return to their own country than to be 


brought to these islands.”” Undoubtedly this would be the case ; 
and it therefore becomes a serious question whether, as the prin- 
ciple of free labour cannot be maintained, it does not follow, 
according to your lordship’s own view of the case, “ that immi- 
grants of these classes—Africans and Coolies—should not be intro- 
duced into those places or colonies where this is the inevitable 
alternative.” Other colonies, besides Guiana and Trinidad, would 
be willing to take the liberated Africans on terms honourable to 
themselves and favourable to these people. The experience of 
many years shows that the planter-legislators in the Crown 
colonies are determined to have their own way ; and though, one 
after another, their oppressive ordinances are either suspended or 
disallowed, those ordinances serve their purposes for the time being ; 
and it is found, invariably, that neither instructions from the Home 
Government, nor considerations of justice, avail to prevent the 
re-enactment of disallowed ordinances, with additional and often 
obnoxious features. The Committee have no hesitation in saying 
that the present immigration ordinance is worse, in many of its 
features, than any which have been disallowed by the Crown. The 
immigrants are neither slaves nor convicts; they enter the British 
colonies as freemen, and their freedom ought and must be main- 





tained. But the legislative bodies of Guiana and Trinidad, assisted 
by the Government functionaries, some of whom are direetly 
interested in plantation property, as are the Governor, Attorney- 
General, and High Sheriff of Guiana; and others connected with 
the planting interest by family connexions, as are the Governor 
and the Attorney-General of Trinidad, avoiding a direct enactment 
of a system, take advantage of the ignorance or helplessness of the 
immigrants, to pass laws of a complicated character, the practical 
operation of which is to reduce them to a servile condition, but 
little removed from absolute slavery. The facts in proof of this are 
too many and too palpable to be overlooked or set aside. 

The Committee most earnestly entreat your lordship to interpose 
the just authority of the Crown, by peremptorily disallowing the 
measures to which your attention has now been called; and to 
insist upon it as a rule, in future, that no legislation affecting, in the 
remotest degree, the rights and privileges of the emancipated classes 
or the immigrant labourers, shall receive the sanction of the 
Governor of any emancipated colony, unless it contain a suspending 
clause, providing that it shall not have the force of law, or be 
allowed to go into operation, until the pleasure of the Crown has 
been taken thereon. 


I have the honour to be, my Lord, 
(On behalf of the Committee, ) 
Your lordship’s obedient servant, 
(Signed) Joun Sooste, Secretary. 


Anti-slavery Office, 27, New Broad-street, 
London, 4th Oct., 1850. 


P.S. Since the preparation of the foregoing memorial the West 
India mail has arrived, and brought with it, from Guiana, copies 
of ordinances relating to immigrant Coolies and Africans, in some 
respects more stringent than the measures upon which the Com- 
mittee have already commented. They are unwilling, however, to 
delay the transmission of the memorial to Earl Grey, but will take 
an early opportunity of calling his lordship’s attention to the new 
matter inserted in these ordinances. 





EXTENT OF THE SLAVE-TRADE ON THE EAST 
COAST OF AFRICA. 


In continuation of our extracts from the Report of the Lords’ 
Committee, contained in the last two numbers of the Reporter, we 
now give the following in relation to the East Coast. 

It is difficult to arrive at any satisfactory conclusion on this head, 
at least so far as may be afforded by information obtained on the 
coast; although a near estimate may be formed, from information 
regarding the number of slaves which are actually landed in the 
Brazils from this quarter, as it is principally to that market that 
the slaves from the east coast of Africa are consigned. From infor- 
mation obtained in 1846, it would, however, appear that the trade 
has decidedly decreased. The number of slaves exported from 
Quillemane, between the years 1819 and 1830, was between 20,000 
and 30,000; between 1830 and 1835 the trade was altogether 
stopped; and since then, up to about 1847, the annual number 
might be about 40,000. Since the governorship of Major Campos, 
there is good reason to hope that the trade has ceased altogether. 

In the year 1845, the Lucy Penniman arrived on the coast, with 
the means of purchasing 5,000 slaves. 700 of them were drowned in 
a barque called the Julia ; 300 were burnt in a barracoon; 200 
died of sickness in a small schooner, which could not get away 
from the close blockade of our cruisers; 1,500 were got off from 
Inhambar and Delagoa Bay ; 420 were found in a brig which was 
driven on shore by the Cleopatra, and about 350 were taken or 
driven on shore by the Mutine. That the slave-trade does still go 
on from the east coast of Africa there can be little doubt; but from 
its being so suppressed at two of the principal slave marts, Mozam- 
bique and Quillemane, there can be little doubt but that its limits 
are now much confined. 

Senna and Frere were two grand emporiums of the slave- 
trade in the interior. In the year 1845, Dr. Peters (a German 
naturalist), writing from the former place to Captain Wyvil, says— 
“I hope to be able to give an account of the state of the country. 
More miserable than can be imagined—slave-trade has ruined those 
that thought to profit by it; and the most beautiful and richest 
grounds lay uncultivated, for they are deprived of those whose 
natural constitution makes them alone capable of labour, * * * 
No slave-trade is going on here.” 

It may, therefore, be to the natural causes resulting in itself that 
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the slave-trade may be supposed to be languishing on the east coast. 
Further remarks will, however, be made hereon in conclusion. 

The slave-trade on the east coast of Africa is chiefly carried 
on in American vessels which have been sold to Brazilian 
merchants; some are good, sound, fast vessels, but the generality 
of them are old vessels, in the disguise of whalers, and what 
they lack in speed they make up in capacity of stowage, so 
as to receive a large number of slaves; and as the voyage 
is longer than from the west coast, a large quantity of provisions 
and water are required for the voyage. The usual plan of opera- 
tion is this:—A vessel under American colours, and with proper 
American papers, &c., is despatched from Rio de Janeiro to the 
east coast of Africa, having on board ample means to negotiate 
the purchase of a large number of slaves, say 5,000. A proper time 
is allowed to elapse after the sailing of this ship, when a number of 
smaller vessels are despatched to the coast to receive the results of 
the first vessel’s work; these smaller vessels arrive at Rio from 
many parts of America, and on arrival are soon transferred to the 
new Brazilian owners by private purchase. Their papers, however, 
remain the same, and having received on board a cargo, as on a 
lawful voyage, and a number of Brazilians as passengers, who are 
afterwards to form their respective crews, and which are usually 
accounted for by a simulated register, they start on their expedition. 
The preceding vessel has, in the meantime, arranged the purchase 

.of slave cargoes for the following vessels, and which slaves are 
collected at different ports, all ready for embarkation at a given time, 
together with the slave provisions, shackles, &c., &c, The intended 
slave vessels appear boldly on the coast, their flag and apparently 
genuine papers forbidding interference with (as was the case with 
Lucy Penniman). Having arrived at their destination, a fitting 
time is taken; in a few hours, the American trader is changed to 
the piratical slaver; the American flag is hauled down; the 
American captain and crew go on board the depdt ship; the former 
Brazilian passengers take charge of the vessel, and away she starts 
on her iniquitous voyage. This is the plan almost generally 
adopted on the east coast. All the vessels taken during the years 
1846-7-8 were of the American build, and, as it will be seen, two 
known slavers, the Lucy Penniman and Mangonu, were under 
American colours. 

The principal slave merchants at Rio de Janeiro who trade to 
the east coast are Bernadion de Sa, and Manuel Pinto de Fonseca. 
From all the information which can be gained, the slave vessels 
steer a mid-channel course, until they get abreast their port, when 
they strike in for it. Such a plan is most likely to avoid our 
cruisers, Those going to the northern ports circumnavigate 
Madagascar, and in returning get to the eastward as far as possible. 
From March to July appears to be the favourite period when the 
slave vessels frequent the coast, and extending to November. 

From the preceding brief notes it will be gathered, that a prin- 
cipal cause which encourages the slave-trade on the coast of Africa, 
is the conniving thereat of the Portuguese authorities. The small 
incomes of these officials render the temptations they are exposed 
to irresistible. 

Banished for years to a pestiferous climate, the means for speedily 
escaping therefrom, by enriching themselves sufficiently to enable 
them to give up their public situations, is, indeed, very tempting ; 
and hence it is to be feared that many of them cannot resist it, 
and, therefore, become leagued with the slave merchants. In 
1846, Governor Abren de Madeira was relieved from Quillemane 
for this reason : his successor abandoned his post, and escaped ina 
slave ship, with a large cargo of slaves. Two Governors of Ibo 
were disgraced. In 1847, Governor-general de Lima was super- 
seded at Mozambique for malpractices, although an old officer, 
and who had formerly been attached to the English army under 
Marshal Beresford. ‘To the increased integrity, then, of the 
Portuguese Governors alone can be looked for very material means 
for suppressing the slave-trade from the east coast, for nearly, if not 
all the trade, is carried on from places within the recognised ter- 
ritories of Portugal. It rests, therefore, in that country to sup- 
press such imiquitous traffic from her territories; and, to do this, 
she must give her officers such remunerative pay as will render it 
more to their interests to be faithful in their trust than is provided 
at present. If Portugal had properly-paid officers at her African 
ports, it is more than probable that the slave-trade would soon be 
extinguished. Could not arrangements be made with Portugal to 
allow English officers to preside at her stations on the east coast, 
such officers not to be chargeable on her, but upon the British 
Government? Surely, Portugal would be glad to be so relieved 





from supporting even the officers she does at present, with their 


slender pay; and she might be sure that her interests would be © 


well looked after; and such an arrangement (provided a proper 
force was maintained at Quillemane and Mozambique) would 
effectually ensure the suppression ,of the slave-trade. 

Another subject, however, involved fn the consideration of the 
suppression of the slave-trade on the east ‘coast, is the encourage- 
ment of lawful trade thereon. The east coast of Africa abounds 
with eligible rivers for trade, and the articles of commerce are not 
less wanting. The beds of these rivers abound with hippopotami, 
which yield the finest ivory; the shores are washed with gold 
dust, which, even now, render good supplies; the vast plains in 
the interior abound with elephants, lions, and tigers, and other 
wild animals, from which ivory of the choicest kind, and skins of 
the greatest value, may be obtained. Large tracts of this country 
are also under cultivation, yielding rice in abundance; and the 
large forests, which also abound, supply woods of the most beautiful 
colours and texture. Yet, by the provisions of the treaty of the 
triple alliance, all these advantages are monopolised by the Portu- 
guese, who cannot, or who have not the ability of availing themselves 
of them. In the name, then, of all that is reasonable in these days 
of freedom of trade, and reciprocity, let these evils be removed. 
Let these shut ports be opened to the enterprise of the merchants 
of the whole world. How soon, then, will be seen a new channel 
opened to the interests of the natives. No sooner will the know- 
ledge be obtained that profit can be derived from other occupations 
than that of the trade of human flesh, but a new state of things 
will surely come about. 

From the best information obtained, there is no reason to believe 
that the slave-trade is carried on from any of these islands. The 
few Hova prisoners that may be produced by the Saccalava on the 
west coast does not make it worth the while of ships going there 
for cargoes ; whilst the objection which the Hova have to deporting 
their countrymen renders it inexpedient for the slave dealers to 
establish slave depéts on that coast.—Pp. 230-238. 





SLAVEHOLDING IN THE CHURCHES OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


The following statement is from the pen of the Rev. W. G. 
Keppart, of the American Missionary Association, and from which 
he urges the importance of maintaining the Free Church Organisa- 
tion, in opposition to that which derives its support from the fruits 
of slavery :— 


‘* It is as true now as in the days of Solomon, that ‘on the side of the 
oppressor there is power.’ In this country there is no element by which 
the down-trodden and bleeding slave is ‘ held in durance vile,’ so effective 
as the ecclesiastical power. g Of the extent of this power, the following 
statement (which I have prepared from statistical tables which were pub- 
lished about two years since) will give the reader some idea. 


Denominations. No. of Slaves. 
I ns bs 06b0 00.46 6066 Snaene de 06 te see0en. Le 
Presbyterians, Old and New School ...... os cence 77,000 
Ms bo 65 09 60.05 00 00990000 00 + © as se cgesscas 125,000 
Campbellites.........0s0ce0s Febeas 06.0696 900% 98 101,000 
III Gao 50 is 50 06 be 6a bn'cc ds cetescectes® 88,000 


Allow for all other denominations ............5. 


Total number of slaves owned by ministers of the 
Gospel and members of the different Protestant 
Churches e@eenvee eeeeeeeeee 660,563 


{* Of the 219,563 slaves owned in the Methodist Church, the greater 
portion by far are owned in the Church South. The Church North, 
however, is by no means guiltless of the blood of the innocent. She has 
her churches in the South in which slaves are held, and the owners are in 
good standing. Dr. Durbin writes letters from Philadelphia to the Vir- 
ginia slaveholders, to convince them that the Church North is in no 
way connected with abolitionism, and is every way worthy of their con- 
fidence and support. And since the division of that church, not a single 
Conference, quarterly or annual, to my knowledge, in the whole North, 
has declared slaveholding a bar to Christian communion, though they 
have been repeatedly solicited so to do. During the present week, a 
slaveholding preacher from Missouri has preached twice in the Methodist 
church in this place. } : 

Now, suppose the average value of all the slaves owned as above, in the 
Protestant churches, to be 400 dollars (and this is low enough, taking the 
whole country together), and it will give 


No. of slaves. Value. 
660,563 X 400=$564,225,200 ; 
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or a capital of Five Hundred and Sixty-four Millions, Two Hundred and 
Twenty-five Thousand, and Two Hundred Dollars ! invested in the single 
article of humanity—the vitality and intellectuality—the interests, tem- 
poral and eternal, of Six Hundred and Sixty Thousand, Five Hundred 
and Sixty-three beings, upon whom God has chartered immortality, and 
stamped it with the signet of His own image, 

Now, mark the different interests and influences controlled by this 
mammoth bank, with its capital of hearts and sinews :-- 





Denominations. Ministers. Members. 
Methodist .......- co cccecc ce secceges 0,000 1,178,637 
Baptist espneaeee ee eeeeaeee wb aaneee eee 812,921 
Presbyterian (Old and New School) .,., 3,264 333,453 
Episcopalian ......eesgeeeecesgey eee 1,404 67,550 

Totals oo vesecs cecnsecscece 86046 2,393,561 


Here, then, are five evangelical, pro-slavery churehes, with a ministry 
numbering sixteen thousand three hundred and forty six, and a mem- 
bership of two millions, three hundred and ninety-three thousand, five 
hundred and sixty-one, all of whom, with comparatively a few excep- 
tions, are under the controlling influence of the mammoth capital noticed 
above. 

Again, the denominations above cited have under their control, and, 
consequently, under the control of the same monied power, 89 colleges 
with 5,495 students, and 26 theological seminaries with about 700 
students. Some of these colleges and seminaries have been built and 
endowed partly by the sale of slaves, gnd all are looking for slaveholding 
patronage, for which they are ready to do almost any dirty pro-slavery 
work of cringing servility. These denominations are hopelessly wedded 
to the slave interest, and will, doubtless, continue to be so till anti-slavery 
sentiment shall get to be so popular, that self-preservation shall make a 
change necessary. 

To bring about such a change in public sentiment, is one of the great 
objects of our organisation, and hence the importance of our position. 
Besides this, there are, doubtless, many pious, praying Christians within 
these denominations, grieved with the state of things in their communion, 
but who have not yet given up the hope of reformation, They must, ere 
long, see its hopelessness, and multitudes will leave if they can find a 
church to which they may go, freed from the abuses and corruptions over 
which they have mourned, who would not have the heart to go out if they 
felt they had to struggle alone. Is it not important, then, that we 
maintain, and by all lawful means extend our organisation, that its influ- 
ence may be as widely felt as the abuses are prevalent which it seeks to 
correct ? 





CASE OF MR. W. L. CHAPLIN. 


The excitement connected with the operation of the New Fugitive 
Slave Law embraces the case of this high-minded gentleman, and 
is likely to have some influence in the decision of the Courts, as to 
the ultimate penalty to be inflicted. There can be no doubt as to 
the will of the slaveholders of Maryland, and if it can be accom- 
plished by any means, a term of imprisonment as long as life itself 
will follow his condemnation. 


The following judicial proceedings have been held in relation to 
Mr. Chaplin, who stands charged with abducting the slaves of the 
Honourable Messrs. Stevens and Tombs:—The accused was. brought 
before the Hon. Judge Cranch, on a writ of habeas corpus issued 

on the motion of the prisoner’s counsel, Messrs, J, A. Bradley and D. 
Ratcliffe P. R. Fendall, Esq., the District Attorney, also appearing on 
the part of the prosecution. Judge Cranch required the prisoner to give 
bail in the amount of 6,000 dollars for his appearance at the next De- 
eember term of the Criminal Court, whereupon David A. Hall, Selby 
Parker, and William Blanchard were entered as the prisoner’s security. 

Being released from the custody of the Marshal of the District, on 
the charge of abduction, the prisoner was surrendered to the custody of 
officers Goddard and Handy, who on Thursday evening conveyed him to 
Rockville, to answer the charge of making an assault with intent to kill 
in Montgomery county, Maryland, and for which Governor Thomas had 
previously made a requisition on the District authorities. 

The prisoner was eventually examined in the Court House, before 
Justices Adamson, Spates, and Braddock. There was a great number of 
persons present during the examination, and much excitement was mani- 
fegted in the course of the proceedings, especially when Mr. Tuck, 


counsel with Mr. R. J. Bowie for the prosecution, expatiated on the |: 
Finally, the |. 


enormity of the offence charged against the prisoner.. 
prisoner’s counsel announced their intention of making no further re- 
sistance then to the course of the prosecution, and the accused was com. 
mitted to trial on the charge of assault with intent to kill. 

A. correspondent of the New York Evangelist gives some 
additional particulars of an interesting character in reference to Mr, 
Chaplin’s history, as,well as to the probable results to follow from 


-hig trial, which we ,append. The writer, although thoroughly 


entislevery in his sentiments, does. not appear to sanction to the 
full the eagerness with which Mr. C. pursued his object of secking 


to assist the slave to escape from his master. But surely, if the 
tenure by which the slave owner holds his slave is unjustifiable in 
the eyes of heaven, and the right-minded of earth, there can be 
no wrong in delivering him, or assisting him to deliver himself 
from his galling and cruel yoke ; and earnestness in such a cause _ 
is proof of nobility of soul. The writer asks, 

“* Who is William L. Chaplin ?"’ 

And replies, 

‘He is the son of a most venerable and devout Puritan minister— 
the Rev. Dr.' Chaplin, formerly of Groton, He was the youngest son— 
the staff of the old man’s age. He relinquished all hopes and openings 
of his profession—the law,—that he might comfort and support his aged 
parents on their way to the grave. Most dutifully did he perform every 
filial duty, till he had seen his parents laid in thetomb. Finely educated, 
with a natural grace and eloquence, Mr, Chaplin is one of the finest 
speakers to whom we ever listened, But this is not what we would say. 
We say fearlessly, that he has one of the noblest, most self-sacrificing, 
unselfish hearts, that ever beat in human bosom. We never saw a selfish 
act performed by him. The impulses of his nature are strong, lofty, and 
generous. His very defects of character arise from this source. We 
have no doubt but he honestly, conscientiously, and fearlessly thinks he 
js acting on the principles which a God of mercy and of justice will 
sanction. He does not see as we do. Perhaps he thinks we are cold, 
selfish, and hypocritical in our opinions and in our religion. He must 
judge us as he sees best. But while we do not and cannot do evil that 
good may come, we give him the credit of being honest, sincere, unselfish, 
generous, devoted to the good of humanity, and one who would not value 
his life a straw, if by it he might alleviate the sorrows of the slave. He 
is a great-hearted creature, We look upon him as a ‘sun which has 
broken away from the laws of its Maker, through the vehemence 
of its desire to throw his light and beams into December, and could not 
wait for the spring to return, ere he made flowers to grow among the 
snow-banks. 

‘¢ The results which are to follow:— 

‘« Tf we are correctlyjinformed, the fine for aiding a slave to escape from 
the district of Columbia is 200 dollars and costs. If this be so, then for 
the two he will be fined 400 dollars and costs, provided he be convicted. 
Then in Maryland he is to be tried for resisting the officers of law. But 
as these officers belonged to the district, and were not officers in Mary- 
land, we see not what she has to do with it, Noone of her citizens was 
resisted. But this is not the end ‘of it. The real question at issue is, Zs 
there any slavery in the district of Columbia? Congress may have 
voted it here, but has Congress any right to establish slavery in any 
territory of the nation?» Is slavery in the district constitutional, or has 
it been there on sufferance? If it should be found that it is not constitu- 
tional, then every slave in the district is free, and every slave who ever set 
his foot on it is free, and the descendants of every one who ever set foot 
on it are free! Such are the questions involved, and which must be and 
will be asked. And they must be met and answered, not with threats and 
pistols, but at the highest tribunal of the land, 

‘Now, then, we say to the people there, don’t try to victimise Mr. 
Chaplin. Don’t try to do as you did with Torrey, His blood has never 
yet ceased to speak. It will not be wise to see how harshly you can deal 
with this prisoner. You might bury him under the stones of a prison, 
but the crushed tree would sprout and grow, and lift off the stones, and 
throw your prison open for ever by bursting its walls. The North do not 
threaten, nor use harsh language. We know our strength. We know 
the strength of freedom. The weakness is all with you. We are not 
held back from declaring that every slave in the land ought to be, and 
shall be, and is free, through fear of man. Did we hold to the principles 
which we have been repudiating, we should come in numbers so great, 
‘that your officers could not take us, your prisons hold us, or your knives 
kill us, We are held back, and’shall be. We shall wish you no harm, 
and do you none. But'the doom of slavery is written. You had better 
make the most of your opportunities, Every man from the North whom 
you punish with stripes, or imprison, er martyr, only hastens on the day 
when slavery is-at an end inthis country, If, you think otherwise, you 
don’t know the North, you don’t know the age, you don’t know your- 
selves. The"genius of this nation lifts her voice. so high, and utters her 
_ proclamations so frequently, that-even the ear of the slave listens, his 
heart leaps, his eye flashes, and he must. and will be free! ‘e 


‘Girt to. W. L. Cuapux. 

The silver pitcher which it was resolved to. purchase by ten cents’ 
‘subscriptions, and present to W., L. Chaplin, is now ready for presenta- 
tion. On one side of it is engraved the following inscription :— 

“To William L. Chaplin, ip prison, from one thousand of his friends. 
A testimonial of their high regard for his character. August 8th, 1850.” 

And on the other a quotation from Scripture, as follows :— 

‘¢ Blessed is he that considereth the Poor ; the Lord will deliver him in 
time of trouble.’’——Ps. xii. 1. 
‘Tt is described as a handsome piece of plate, and to have cost 100 





dollars. 
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The attention of our readers is earnestly directed to the memo- 
rial addressed to Earl Grey, by the Committee of the British and 
Foreign Anti-slavery Society, on the oppressive immigration laws 
which have been recently enacted in British Guiana and Trinidad. 
It will be found to contain facts of the most startling character, 
which, we are persuaded, only require to be known, in order to 
excite a just indignation against the means which it is intended to 
employ, to add to the labouring population of these two Crown 
colonies. 

Since the memorial was drawn up, an authentic copy of the 
Guiana ordinance has been received, and is found, upon compa- 
rison, to be worse than the Bill upon which the Anti-slavery 
Committee have felt it to be their duty to animadvert. By this 
ordinance the immigrants may be brought under contracts for 
five years to some planter; and, in case of refusing to enter into 
such contract, they are to be subjected to the following scale of 
taxes, viz. :— 

Immigrants, from fourteen to sixteen years of age, to pay 75 
cents, or 33, 14d. monthly, in advance ; above sixteen years old, 
1 dollar and 50 cents, or 6s. 3d. monthly, in advance; or £3 15s. 
per annum. In default of paying this tax, the immigrant to be sent 
to gaol, and to be kept at hard labour, for a period of fourteen days 
for every month’s tax that may be due, unless the arrears be 
sooner paid, together with 25 cents, or Is. 03d. fine, on each 
month’s tax. There are a variety of circumstances, under which, 
even if the principle of this impost could be justified, its application 
would be cruel. Women, for instance, ought to be wholly 
exempted from it. Their sex and strength fit them only for the 
work of the house, and the care of the family; but they, in 
common with men, must become plantation labourers, or pay the 
tax. In our judgment, none but male adult immigrants, who 
accept engagements with a full knowledge of the law, should be 
brought under its operation ; otherwise nothing can relieve it from 
the charge of being most unjust and oppressive. 

In case of any immigrant desiring to leave the colony | at his 
own expense, he cannot do so, however urgent the occasion, 
without first taking out a passport, for which he must pay after 
the rate of 6s. 3d. for every month of the unexpired term of five 
years. Compliance with such an arrangement as this is clearly 
impossible. The immigrant must ae five years of industrial 
service with a planter, or pay five years’ taxes for the exemption, 
before he can leave the colony, though he may never have brought 
himself under such an obligation. 

The restriction on the liberty of the immigrants imposed 
by the Bill is aggravated in the Ordinance. For instance, 
every immigrant found on any public street, highway, or 
place, may be stopped by the police, and if he refuse, or does 
not give a satisfactory account of himself, or prove that he has 
paid the monthly tax, he may be taken before the special justice, 
and punished with fourteen days’ penal labour ; or if he be found in 
any district where he has no residence, he may be apprehended, 
without a warrant, taken before the special justice, and punished 
with fourteen days’ imprisonment with hard labour. This ordinance 
does not exempt the immigrant from this restraint even on Sundays. 
He is thus made dependent on the caprice or will of his employer 
or agent, whether he may, even in his own leisure time, quit the 
estate or district to which he is allotted ; and by this means he may 
not only be cut off from iuiniishiiithly with his countrymen in 
other districts, but be prevented access to the special justice, or to 
the markets,—both of which may entail the greatest hardships and 
privations upon him, We are aware that the Agent-general of im- 
migration may enter upon the plantations to inquire into the treatment 
of the immigrants, but he is armed with no powers to redress their 
grievances, even if he had the will. The freest access to the special 
justice and the markets should be allowed the immigrant, particu- 
larly as every day’s absence from the estate is to be compensated 
by the loss of rations, and the payment, on the part of the Coolie, of 
1s. 43d., about double the sum which he could earn, under the new 
law; and it is further provided, that should he be absent from the 
estate more than six days, the time of absence is to be added to his 
period of industrial service, which he must make good at the end of 
that period. 

Looking at the scope and design of this ordinance, and the 
agency by which it will be worked,—that it makes no distinction 





between the male and female immigrant—that it subjects them 
both to the same duties, the same restrictions, and the same 
penalties—that it places them completely within the power of the 
master, and under the truck-system in its worst form,—we denounce 
it, and all similar legislation, as a base attempt to revive the slave- 
system, which we trust will be resented and opposed by the people 
of this country. 


Among the extraordinary events which have transpired during 
the period in which we live, none has excited more indignation and 
horror than the enactment of the ‘‘ Fugitive Slave Bill” into a law, 
by the Congress of the United States. By this atrocious Act, not 
only have the sentiments and feelings of the best portion of the 
citizens of that country been outraged, but the whole civilised and 
Christian world has been insulted and defied. Had it been an act 
of pure despotism on the part of an individual arrogating to himself 
supreme power, and having no reverence for the principles of justice 
and humanity, it would have created no surprise ; but that it should 
have emanated from a Republican legislature, composed of men 
who would feel themselves insulted were they denied the attributes 
of civilised and Christian men, excites our special wonder and ab- 
horrence. Judged by their own pretensions, the men who framed 
and enacted this law deserve the greatest infamy and the severest 
censure that can be given to public men. They have betrayed the 
cause of freedom, they have wronged the innocent and oppressed, 
they have violated the most sacred obligations of religion, they 
have made virtue a crime, and the present generation and posterity 
will hold them responsible for so doing. 

To aid, shelter, conceal, or protect a slave in his flight for free- 
dom, is now a high crime in all parts of the United States, The 
punishment for aiding in the escape of the fugitive, or for harbour- 
ing him, is one thousand dollars, with imprisonment not exceeding 
six months, besides one thousand dollars, to be recovered in a suit 
for civil damages, for each fugitive thus aided or harboured. The 
law takes from the friends of the hunted slaves all power to 
protect him by legal process, and from the fugitive all means of 
defence. The only evidence required of a Southern kidnapper, or 
the base agents of Southern slaveholders, is a deposition or 
affidavit before a judge, or commissioner, or justice of the peace, 
that the person produced is an escaped slave, and belongs either to 
himself, or to the party whom he represents. The law enacts that 
“IN NO TRIAL OR HEARING UNDER THIS ACT SHALL THE 
TESTIMONY OF THE SAID ALLEGED FUGITIVE BE ADMITTED ; 
and the certificate in this and the first section mentioned, SHALL 
BE CONCLUSIVE OF THE RIGHT OF THE PERSON OR PERSONS 
IN WHOSE FAVOUR GRANTED, TO REMOVE SUCH FUGITIVE 
TO THE STATE OR TERRITORY FROM WHICH HE HAS ESCAPED, 
AND SHALL PREVENT ALL MOLESTATION OF SUCH PERSON OR 
PERSONS BY ANY PROCESS ISSUED BY ANY Court, OR JUDGE, 
MAGISTRATE, OR OTHER PERSON WHATSOEVER.” The right of 
habeas corpus and trial by jury is thus taken away ; and every 
coloured person in the United States is completely within the power 
of every villain who may procure the certificate required,—a thing 
easy enough,—and be taken back to a state of slavery, from which 
he has escaped, or be subjected to its horrors, though a free man, 

As will be seen in another purt of the Reporter, the Act has 
already borne its fruits. One James Hamlet, a mulatto man, about 
thirty years of age, who has resided in the city of New York for 
the last two or three years, and who has a wife and children there, 
was inveigled from his home, under pretence of being required as 
a witness in some case, and brought before a commissioner of the 
name of Gardiner, who summarily decided that Hamlet was a slave, 
though he insisted that his mother was a free woman and that he 
was a free man, and denied that he was a slave; and handed him 
over to the agent of the alleged owner, residing at Baltimore, 


ironed and handcuffed, as if he were a felon or murderer. He, 


moreover, gave instructions to the deputy marshal to assist the 
agent to take Hamlet to Baltimore, where he lodged him in the 
slave prison, and left him to his fate. Hamlet was denied even the 
consolation of taking leave of his wife and children, who remained 
in entire ignorance of his melancholy circumstances, until he had 
left the city in chains. Whilst in New York, Hamlet. had con- 
ducted himself as a steady, correct, and upright man, and a worthy 
member of the Methodist.Church. The sympathy felt for him has 
been great, and a successful effort has been made to regain 
him from slavery, by raising the sum of eight hundred dollars for 
his manumission, He is now in New York, restored to his family 
and friends and freedom. Hamlet’s case, however, is but. one 
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of many, The slave-catchers are on the alert, and so great 
is the consternation of the coloured class that they are escaping by 
sogres and fifties into Canada, where alone they feel themselves 
safe from the clutches of kidnappers, There, deprived of the ordi- 
nary means of support, we fear their condition, for a season at least, 
will be one of great destitation and suffering. We should be glad 
to hear that some means were devised to aid and comfort them -in 
their affliction. 

But whilst we regard with unmixed detestation and horror this 
néw development of the slave power in the United States, we view 
with alarm the preparations of the coloured population to resist it, 
and the fearful collisions and bloodshed to which they may lead. 
We give the following resolutions, adopted at a great meeting held 
by them in New York, on the 2nd of October last :— 

** Resolved—That we utterly repudiate the law and its provi- 
sions ; that it is so repugnant to every principle of justice, that, it 
can have no binding force whatever upon us; and that we do 
here, in the sight of God and before all men, declare, that should 
any one attempt to execute its provisions on any one of us, either 
by invading our homes or arresting us in the street, we will treat 
such an one as assaulting our persons with intent to kill, and, God 
being our helper, will use such means as will repel the aggressor, 
and defend our lives and liberty.’’ j 

It is easy to foresee that a people goaded to desperation by wicked 
laws, and exposed every moment to its cruel and heart-rending 
operation, would look about for the means of defence, and seize 
those nearest at hand, which might appear to them most efficient ; 
and, certainly, if any people were ever justified in repelling force by 
force, or could justly claim the right of drawing the sword against 
their oppressors, it is the enslaved and free-coloured population of 
the United States. Their wrongs cannot be reckoned up; but we 
would earnestly counsel them to be patient ; other and better 
means than violeace can be used for their deliverance. He whose 
name they invoke has said, ‘‘ Vengeance is mine: I will repay, 
saith the Lord.” Already we think we see, in the wilfulness and 
wickedness of American legislation, no faint intimation that the 
period of oppression is fast drawing to a close. It is impossible, 
we think, that any section of the Christian ehurch in the United 
States, professing the sublime doctrines and eultivating the benign 
spirit of its Divine Founder, can remain indifferent or unmoved 
under present circumstances. They will arouse themselves to 
exertion on behalf of the oppressed; and ten thousand protests 
and petitions will go up to Congress against a law which only 
monsters could have enacted, and which only savages ean. execute. 
No efforts, we are persuaded, will be wanting in this. country, to 
second those of our brethren in the United States, to obtain the 
repeal of this horrid law. Let us labour with cheerfulness, hope, 
and perseverance, and the victory will yet be ours. 





The case of Mr. W. L. Chaplin, now in custody on the charge 
of having aided certain slaves in their attempt to escape from 
bondage, is exciting the warmest sympathy in the United States, 
and strenuous efforts will be made to rescue him from the grasp of 
the slaveholders. Bail was accepted, in the district of Columbia, 
for his appearance in December next, to take his trial on the charge 
of abducting slaves; but in consequence of a requisition of the 
Governor of Maryland, Mr. Chaplin was again placed in custody, 
on the alleged charge of having committed an assault with intent 
to kill, in Montgomery county, in that State; and on that charge, 
also, he stands committed for trial. The safe custody of the pri- 
soner, it is believed, is the sole motive of this latter proceeding, for 
Mr. Chaplin’s principles are wholly opposed to such acts of vio- 
lence as have been trumped up against him. He is a gentleman, a 
Christian, and a man of peace, though ever ready to aid the poor, 
trembling slave in his flight from bondage. To this work of prac- 
tical benevolence he has devoted his life, and hundreds, now in the 
enjoyment of their liberty, have to thank him for his self-sacrificing 
zeal on their account. Mr. Chaplin awaits with composure the 
decision of the Courts in his case, persuaded that in what he has 
done, he has acted in conformity with the highest obligations of 
duty both to God and to man. . 

The Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society 
have felt it to be their duty to record their view of the case of Mr. 
Chaplin, and of the general principles which it involves, in a series 
of resolutions, which have been transmitted to him. They are as 
follows :— 


‘** At a general meeting of the Committee of the British and Foreign 


Anti-slavery Society, Samuzy Sturce, Esq., in the chair, it was unani- 
mously resolved— 


i, Sec. 
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‘That this Committee have learned with deep regret and sorrow thet 
Mr. W. L. Chaplin, of Albany, in the State of New York, but lately 
residing at Washington, in the district of Columbia, has been seized and 
grossly maltreated, in the neighbourhood of that city, by a band of armed 
men, whilst engaged in pe Fm humane, roe pea p+ adi he 
aiding certain slaves in their flight from beer 27 , 
been cast into prison, where S now awaits his trial, for this breach of 
the American slave laws. 


‘‘ That this Committee feel it to be their duty to express their warm 
sympathy with Mr. Chaplin, in his present circamstances; , in 
common with other friends of human liberty and christian morals, testify 
that they do not, and cannot regard as a criminal act, the attempt to help 
the oppressed slave to obtain his freedom ; bat, on the contrary, that they 
esteem such acts to be an exemplification of christian virtue, deserving 
the heartfelt commendation of mankind at large. 


‘‘ That this Committee consider the slave laws of the United States, ia 


general, to be utterly at variance with the Divine code, which inculcate 
the principles of justice and benevolence, as the rule of 
human duty and action, and therefore earnestly and solemnly bear their 
protest against them. : 

‘‘ That, finally, this Committee would urge the friends of thé anti- 
slavery cause in the United States to use every legitimate megs to 


rescue Mr. Chaplin from his present perilous tion; and, at the same 
time, to leave no proper measures untried to relieve their country from 
the deep opprobrium of its iniquitous and atrocious slave-system.”’ 





We should scarcely have thought it possible, after the earnest 
and elaborate discussions which have appeared in the columns of 
the Reporter against the African squadron, that any one could 
suppose that, either covertly or otherwise, we should give it our 
sanetion or support. Yet such-is the case, as will be seen by 
turning to our ‘Original Correspondence.” Our revered friend 
Joszen Srorae thinks that the short reference which appeared 
in the October Reporter, on the new plan of the Government, 
‘¢ might be construed into a sanction of°armed cruising itself.” 
Now, with all deference to our frietid and his parliamentary corres- 
pondent, we do not think so, although we did not repeat our 
devided objections to the African squadron in the article referred to, 
because we deemed it to be unnecessary. 

In our September number we commented upon the Lords’ 
Report in favour of the cruising squadron, in the following 
terms :— 

‘‘ We know not what measures may have been adopted by the Govern. 
ment, during the last two years, to give increased efficiency to the 
system ; but if we may judge from results, we must arrive at a vastly 
different conclusion to that announced in the Lords’ Report. They say, 
‘The general tenor of the evidence establishes in our minds, beyond all 
doubt, that the English cruisers have greatly checked and crippled the 
slave-trade.’ Let us see. The convention between this country and 
France, which provided that each power should place a squadron of not 
less than twenty-six vessels each on the coast of Africa, for the sup- 

of the slave-trade, was in full o ion in 1846. The British 

= meng vbr. whe gags a i ie ne eee 
the that the period of its t effici m reckoned 
that time. Now, saperatctrad prove ace | before Parliament, we 
find that the i of slayes into Brazil and the Spanish colonies, in 
1840, was 44,470; in 1841, 27,851; in 1842, 17,350; in 1843, 38,500; 
in 1844, 36,000; and in 1845, 24,050; but in 1846, notwi 
the increased force and activity of the squadron, owing to the stimulus 
given to the slave-trade by our new fiscal mts, we find the 
number of slaves imported into these countries was 54,300; in 1847, 
59,300; in 1848, from 60,000 to 70,000; and in 1849, upwards of 
65,000. To say, with such facts as these staring one in the face, 
‘the English cruisers have greatly checked and crippled the slave- 
appears to us absurd. The fact is, the movements of the 
regulated, not by our efforts to put it down by the cruisers, but 
by the demand for the products of slave labour in the , markets 

urope, and by ‘the very large profit’ which the traffic secures. 
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; : ne Bs ane which, 
prosecuted with the vigour their importance demands, must ensure 
success.’ ‘ 

This is our deliberate opinion, formed upon as full a know. 
of the facts of the case as most persons possess; that opinion we 
have constantly maintained; and in the very article excepted 
against, the argument is put hypothetically, in the following 
terms :—‘‘ If force is to be employed, it should be directed against 
those quarters where its effects would be most sensibly felt;” and 
the reason which influenced us in thus putting it, was grounded on 
the knowledge that the advocates of the cruising system shrunk 
from applying it to the coasts of Brazil and Cuba, where, if at all, 
it might be attended with a measure of success. They were willing 
enough to send the cruisers to Africa, to batter down barracoons 
and villages infested by slavers, but appeared reluctant to attack 
the traffic at its seat. This appeared to us to be an inconsistency 
which might fairly be exposed. we” 

We thoroughly agree with Mr, Sturge in, the concluding para- 
graph of his letter. It perfectly expresses our opinion ;' and, in 
few words, disposes of the history.and philosophy of the’case,~ 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter. 

I was sorry to see, in a leading article of the last Anti-Slavery 
Reporter, sentiments expressed, in reference to the British cruisers acting 
upon the coast of Brazil, which might be construed into a sanction of 
armed cruising itself. 

I wish to afford the Editor an opportunity of correcting this im- 
pression, and, at the same time, to state my individual opinion that, 
although this cruising system is opposed to one of the fundamental 
principles of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, adopted at 
its formation, and the Committee haye occasionally stated so publicly, 
I think they have not so frequently and strongly condemned it as they 
ought to have done, and J hope they will do in future. 

_ As a proof of the impression produced by the article alluded to, I will 
quote a short passage in a letter to a friend of mine, from a member of 
Parliament. The writer says, ‘“‘ Look at the enclosed article from the 
Anti-Slavery Reporter; does it take the proper tone, as the organ of a 
party which repudiates the devil’s instruments ? Suppose you had said, 
in reference to private executions, (instead of C, Dickens,) that ‘if 
people were to be strangled, the best way was to do it within the walls 
of the prison,’ would you have been regarded as a very resolute opponent 
of hanging ?”’ 

Though I have no hope of real progress in the abolition of the slave- 
trade until the attempt to put it down by armed cruisers is abandoned, 
yet it is possible one advantage may arise from the change of their 
locality. 

Hitherto, upwards of thirty years’ experience, and the expenditure of 
more than twenty millions of money—with not only an entire failure of its 
Object, but the actual increase of the extent and horrors of the slave- 
trade—haye not prevented the continuance of the system ; but the removal 
of the cruisers from the coast of Africa to that of Brazil, to attack there 
those who are engaged in this horrible traffic, may, at least, make more 
evident to the British public the absurdity of the course adopted by our 
Government, who, while they endeavour to pursue and destroy the 
importers of the slaves, at a vast expense ofj blood and treasure, at the 
game time encourage and bribe the purchasers of these very slaves, by 
encouraging the consumption of the produce which they are bought to 
cultivate, the profit on which is the sole stimulus to this traffic, and 
which involves the commission of some of the most horrible crimes in 
the records of history, on the most gigantic scale. 

Very respectfully, 


Birmingham, 10th Mo., 26th, 1850. Josern Srurce, 





BRITISH SLAVERY, 
(From the Bristol Examiner.) 

The slave-whip is to be revived, it seems, in our own colonies. Cer- 
tain ordinances now await approval or rejection by the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies. * * Small, however, as is our confidence in Earl 
Grey, we cannot believe that he will advise her Majesty to give her royal 
sanction to measures which, did she really know their nature, would be 
abhorrent to her mind. His lordship, we know, has had his attention 
called to the oppressive character of those ordinances, and therefore on 
his head will rest all the blame if they be suffered to acquire the force 
of law. 

One of them has received the sanction of the Court of Policy in British 
Guiana, and affects the wretched Coolies now in the colony, as well as 
the 10,000 about to be imported. They are to have no power to choose 
their own employ or employers. The Agent-general may allot them 
where and to whom he pleases, for five years each. Their hours of labour 
are to be excessive, and they are not to leave the estates on which they 
are to be located, except on Sundays, and four yearly holidays, without 
leave of the employer or his agent. They are, therefore, precluded from 
carrying any complaint before a magistrate, are shut out of markets, and 
eompelled to buy provisions at ¢ruck, and are, moreover, liable to heavy 
monthly fines, payable in advance, with the alternative of penal labour, 
if they do not continue at plantation labour, What is this but the re- 
establishment of slavery 7 

The other ordinance has passed the Legislative Council of Trinidad, 
and is equally, if not more oppressive towards the liberated Africans, 
Liberated, forsooth! They are to be bound te labour for a planter for 
fiye years, to be allotted at the Governor’s discretion, to be restricted to 
the plantations, and to be subject to heavy penalties if they decline plan- 
tation labour. This, too, is slavery for five years, ‘ Well,” replies 
Lord Harris, with perfect nonchalance, “the term might be applied to 
any plan of the kind ;”’ but compulsion there must be somewhere ;” 
and he naively adds, “I imagine that if the matter were fully explained 
to the liberated Africans, on their being taken from a slaver, and the 
ehoice given to them, they would prefer invariably to return to their own 

country than to be brought to these islands.”’ 
Another enormity with which the poor negro raée are threatened, 





unless Earl Grey have compunctious visitings, is found in the Licence 
Law of British Guiana. Space will not allow us to describe the monstrous 
enactments of this atrocious law. The industrious coloured people are 
neither to sell a fowl, nor cross a river, nor drive a cart, without being 
heavily taxed. Ten dollars a year for selling in the town, the same for 
selling beyond the town; twenty dollars for keeping a shop, unless so 
respectable as to pay more than that sum in income-tax ; two, four, or 
six dollars for a boat, according to size, (boats being so necessary that 
they are actually called Jegs;) fifty dollars for keeping a cart in town, 
plying for hire, with twelve more in addition for the country, and six 
dollars for acting as a porter; all to be renewed yearly. Neglect or 
evasion of this precious law is punishable with fines double the amount 
of the tax for each offence, with the alternative of imprisonment and hard 
labour for periods of from a week to a year. For the greater stringency, 
informers are to have one-fourth of all fines, penalties, and forfeitures, 
and the police one-half of what remains, after the informer and all other 
expenses have been satisfied. 

The obvious tendency and probable design of this abominable law is 
to crush the race to which freedom has given power to rise, by precluding 
the possibility of the humble negro accumulating capital and competing 
with the pale-faced trader, by re-imposing the chain of slavery, with 
respect to the right of free, unhindered locomotion, and by confounding 
all moral distinctions in his-mind, through placing him, for the alleged 
infringement of a fiscal regulation, in the same category, nay, the same 
penal gang, with the basest and most hardened criminals. Governor 
Barkly sees the effect of such contamination, and observing that many 
prisoners in the gaol seem to have lost all sense of the degradation, is 
neither ashamed nor afraid to counsel recourse to the whip, by way of 
rousing their torpid sensibilities. Let his Excellency and the other 
island authorities beware, or they may yet find that they have been 
making a whip for their own backs ! 





THE SLAVE-TRADE AND AFRICAN COMMERCE, 
(From the Cape of Good Hope Shipping and Mercantile Gazette.) 


The.value of the regular commerce which would spring up around the 
whole coast of Africa, if the slave-trade were thoroughly suppressed, is 
probably, even yet, not generally understood. It may be well, therefore, 
to bring together a few authentic particulars, which will serve to show 
what may fairly be expected, if the coast blockade, or any other means of 
repression, should ultimately prove effective. 

In the year 184], the Portuguese possessions on the west coast of this 
continent were visited by an intelligent German naturalist and physician, 
Dr, G. Tams, who has published, in a work bearing the evident impress 
of care and correctness, his opinion of the vast natural wealth of those 
regions. He gives a list of the productions which he found there, either 
cultivated or in their wild state; and repeatedly declares his conviction 
that nothing but the existence of the baneful traffic in slaves prevents the 
establishment of a most lucrative commerce in many of the products thus 
enumerated. 

Among them may be mentioned cotton, of the finest quality, superior 
even to the Brazilian, and manufactured by the negroes of Cabinda into a 
good cloth ; indigo, which grows wild in abundance along the whole coast, 
and was formerly cultivated by the Jesuit missionaries; tobacco, which 
is brought in great quantities from the interior, and is largely consumed 
by the natives; ‘very excellent’’ coffee, which the natives also bring 


from the interior to Loando, in small sacks, for sale; the sugar-eane, : 


which grows on the banks of all the “‘ rivers, is very tall, thick, and juicy,” 
but is chiefly used by the natives for building huts and making fences. 

Of spices, are mentioned cloves, cinnamon, nutmegs, pepper, and 
ginger, which grow on various parts of the coast, some of them in great 
abundance. The productions cultivated for food are maniac, rice, and 
maize, all of which are grown with little labour. ‘‘ The finest timber and 
various kinds of dye-woods,’”’ we are told, ‘‘ abound in the forests of the 
interior, and on the mouths of the rivers. Small quantities of the dyes 
are occasionally exported, but the timber seems only used for home con- 
sumption.”” ‘‘It may be confidently assumed,’’ the author adds, 


‘that with the entire cessation of the slave-trade, and the consequent | 
prosperity of trade and commerce, the productions of the vegetable | 


kingdom will greatly increase, and that the valuable drugs in particular 
will soon form a most lucrative article of export.’? Among these drugs 
gum copal is the most ‘abundant. ‘‘Gum kino is likewise found in the 
interior ; and, together with dragon’s blood, aloes, and countless other 
medicinal productions of the vegetable world, will doubtless soon become 
articles of trade.’’ 

In the mineral kingdom, these regions are no less promising. Iron, 
copper, sulphur, rock salt, asphalt, and gypsum are all found in abun- 
dance, Gold is obtained by the natives in certain districts, but not in 
large quantities ; while iron, on the contrary, is so easily procured and 
wrought by them, to form their ordinary agricultural implements, that 
‘the importation of it is never thought of,’’—a remarkable and certain 
proof of its abundance. In former times, the Portuguese had iron foun- 
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dries in the province of Angola, where many cannon were cast; and the 
fron was said to be ‘‘the best in the world.’’ Copper appears to be 
hardly less abundant. The author frequently saw whole caravans from 
the interior, ‘ every individual of which wore ornaments, rings, buttons, 
&c., nay, even weapons, entirely made of this metal.’’ The highlands 
in the interior of Benguela seem to be very rich in this valuable metal. 
Rock salt is found in immense quantities. A sulphur mine was formerly 
worked successfully near Bengucla, and a good deal was exported to 
Brazil. But of this, as of all other undertakings of similar promise, the 
same melancholy result is told—‘* the accursed slave-trade has stifled 
every good in its birth.”’ 

It is but just to say that the Portuguese Government ought not to be 
held responsible for these consequences, which it is especially interested 
in preventing, Although the slave-trade may enrich a few individuals in 
the Portuguese possessions, the Government can derive nothing from it 
but declining colonies, and a decaying commerce, So strongly has this 
been felt, that a few years ago the Portuguese ministry laid before their 
sovereign a project for the complete suppression of the slave-trade in all 
her dominions, accompanying it with a clear and forcible statement of the 
mischiefs which that trade had produced, and of the advantages which 
would follow its complete suppression. A few passages seem deserving 
of quotation :— 

‘‘Our African provinces contain rich mines of gold, copper, iron, 
and precious stones. We can there oultivate all that is cultivated in 
America. We possess lands of the greatest fertility in the Cape de Verd 
Islands, in Guinea, Angola, and Mozambique; great and navigable rivers 
fertilize some of her provinces, and facilitate their commerce. In those 
vast regions we can cultivate largely the sugar-cane, rice, indigo, coffee, 
cotton, and cocoa; in short, all those articles commonly called colonial, 
as well as all the spice plants of the Moluccas and Ceylon, in such abun- 
dance, as not only to suffice for the consumption of Portugal, but for 
exportation in very large quantities to the other markets of Europe, and 
at a less price than those of America ; since the African cultivator would 
not be obliged to seek for, and purchase labourers, and then transport 
them across the Atlantic, while the high price paid by the Brazilian for 
the slaves he employs is further increased by the risks attendant upon 
the contraband traffic by which he obtains them. 

‘* Let us promote in Africa the colonisation of Europeans, the develop- 
ment of its industry, the employment of its capital, and in a few years we 
shall again derive the same benefits that we formerly did. But for this 
purpose a thorough reform of our colonial laws is necessary. If any 
system of legislation can be judged of by its results, none can be worse 
than that by which our colonists have been ruled. Centuries have passed 
away since first they came under our dominion, and they are but little 
more civilised than they were when we conquered them ; while, as a con- 
trast, the neighbouring colony of the Cape of Good Hope has, within 
much less time, increased rapidly in white population and in wealth,’’ 

Such was the opinion entertained in 1836, by the highest authorities in 
Portugal, respecting the benefits that would follow the total extirpation of 
the traffic in slaves, And although it may be said that very little has 
been done since that time to realise their hopes, yet if we remember how 
long the question was agitated in England, before public opinion could 
be roused to put down the open prosecution of the trade, we shall see 
that there is really no reason for desponding on account of an equally 
slow progress in the present case, There is, moreover, a gratifying cer- 
tainty that the efforts which have hitherto been made are about to be 
powerfully reinforced from an unexpected quarter. The slave-trade, it is 
well known, derives its chief support from the interior of the continent, 
whence the mass of the slaves are obtained. Now, the progress of dis- 
covery, of missionary instruction, of commercial enterprise, and finally 
of colonisation, has extended, since the year 1836 (in which this manifesto 
of the Portuguese cabinet was published), from the Orange River to the 
Great Lake-——a space of ten degrees of latitude. Before another period of 
fourteen years shall have expired, the same influences will have diffused 
themselves over the whole interior of the continent between Mozambique 
and Angola; and the slave-trade, so far as the southern half of this con- 
tinent is concerned, will thus be cut off at its source. 

Taking all these circumstances into consideration, there can be little 
doubt that within a very brief period the commerce of Africa must receive 
a large development, which, in all probability, will finally cause it to 
rival, if not surpass, that of India itself, in the variety and value of the 
articles exported, as well as in the market afforded to the manufactures 
of Europe. 





Home Entelligence. 


FREE-LABOUR ASSOCIATION. 

A meeting, principally of ladies interested in the promotion of the free- 
labour movement, was held at the Anti-slavery Office, on Friday morn- 
ing, October 25th. Mr. and Mrs. Henry Richardson were present, and 
gave much valuable and interesting information as to the present state and 
future prospects of this department of anti-slavery operations. They 
suggested that efforts should immediately be made to open'a wholesale 





warehouse in London, from which country dealers may be supplied with 
every description of free-labour cotton goods. To effect this, it was 
proposed that a capital of not less than £2000 should be raised, in shares 
of £100 each, and it was stated that a gentleman, highly y recommended, 
and thoroughly acquainted with the trade, was prepared “at once to take 
the conduct of such a concern. 

It was resolved to form a Free-labour Association for London and its 
vicinity, and that this Society should commence its operations by an én- 
deavour to raise the required capital for the proposed warehouse, 

The meeting was addressed by Mr. Constantine, a colouted gentleman 
from Jamaica, who spoke strongly in favour of the movement to encou- 
rage the use of free-grown produce, as calculated most effectually to reach 
and overthrow the system of slavery, 

At the close of the meeting, a deputation waited upon Samuel Gurney, 
Esq., by whom they were most kindly received. He expressed a warm 
interest in the objects of the Association, and though he entertained some 
doubts as to the probability of the proposed business becoming a profit- 
able concern, in a commercial sense, yet he generously authorised the 
friends to draw upon him for one hundred pounds towards the required 
amount, 


Anti-SLavery Meeting at SunpeRtanp.-—A public anti-slavery 
meeting was held in Smyrna Chapel, on Monday, the 30th of September 
last, The Rev, John Parker presided, Long before the time appointed 
for the services of the evening, the Chapel was crowded to excess ; and as it 
was thought desirable that none who had come interested’in the prosperity 
of the movement should be disappointed, it was resolved to open Union 
Chapel for those who could not obtain admittance into Smyrna, Ina few 
minutes that Chapel was also crowded. When the Rev. Dr. Pennington 
and the Rev. Henry Highland Garnet, gentlemen of colour, and once 
slaves, but now ministers of the Gospel, the former in the city of New 
York, and the latter at Geneva, State of New York, entered the Chapel, 
the immense assembly rose, and in the most welcome and enthusiastic 
manner greeted them as brethren, It was then agreed that they should 
each address both meetings. The Rev, James Muir presided over the 
meeting in Union Chapel. The addresses of the gentlemen were eloquent, 
persuasive, and thrilling, and were received with expressions of the highest 
approbation. Many of their statements filled the audience with horror, 
and drew from them the deepest sympathy, They showed that the history 
of slavery on the cotton fields of America is the very epitome of human 
misery. The slaves are treated like beasts of burden—their family ties 
are disregarded—they are constantly worked under the whip--even the 
women being flogged unmercifully, when they fail in accomplishing their 
appointed task. Should they attempt to escape, they are hunted with 
blood-hounds, and not unfrequently shot down like wild beasts, The 
average life of a slave on a cotton plantation is estimated not to exceed 
seven years. They exhibited American slavery as they had seen and felt — 
it; they showed its debasing character, injustice, and impolicy, even in 
a temporal light ; the oppression, cruelty, and wretchedness of the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law, lately passed by both houses of Congress, and which fs 
now the law in operation in that country. They also pointed out the 
means by which the system may be entirely suppressed, viz., by using 
free-labour produce, and refusing to touch or taste @fly article produced 
or manufactured by slaves. In the United States, Brazil, and Spanish 
colonies, there are seven millions of slaves who produce cotton, sugar, 
rice, tobaceo, and coffee, which articles are consumed in large quantities 
by the British nation. They give the slaveholders their money or manu- 
factures in exchange for the products of the blood-stained fields, and thus 
furnish the means for continuing the atrocious system, The remedy is 
apparent—abstain from their produce, and slavery must cease, A whip 
of a slave-driver was shown, which had often been wet with the blood of 
the oppressed slave, This whip was nine feet in length, a fearful weapon 
to be applied in the punishment of a human being, Manacles for the 
legs and necks, which had been manufactured in Birmingham, were alse 
shown, and produced sensations of the most intense nature, and cries of 
‘‘ shame, shame.’’ Both meetings were most enthusiastic, The Rev. 
James Pringle, from Newcastle, Revds. S. Watkinson and John Morris, 
with Mr. Wakinshaw, took a part in the proceedings of the evening, A 
vote of thanks was given to the rey. strangers in the same expressive 
manner as they had been greeted when they entered the meeting. A gol- 
lection was taken for aiding the good work commenced; it was liberal, 
and showed the intense feeling of the meeting. After prayer, by the rev. 
presiding gentleman, the meeting separated.—On W. 
at eleven o’clock, a most respectable meeting was held in Union Chapel, 
for forming a Ladies’ Anti-slavery Association, for promoting the sale of 
free-labour produce. The Association was formed, with all its office~ 
bearers; and a considerable number of ladies have become members, 
There is a something about these movements that leads us to contemplate 
the day as not far distant when slavery shall be no more. The Rey. Dy, 
Pennington preached last Sabbath evening in Dundas-street Chapel, and 
in the morning at Smyrna Chapel, The Rev. H. H, Garnet preached in 
the morning in Maling’s Rig Chapel, and in the evening in Union Chapel. 
The Rev. Dr. Pennington addressed the children of ®t, George's Gebbath 
School in the afternoon.—-Sunderland Herald, 
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Foveiqn Entelligence. 


UNITED STATES.—Aarrest or Fucitive Staves—First CasE 
UNDER THE New LAw—Gareat EXciTemMgent. 


We give at some considerable length the proceedings of a case of 
slave-catching in New York, as it is the first which has occurred 
under the Bill lately passed by Congress, From the report it will be 
seen that the proceedings were of a very summary nature, and that but a 
few hours elapsed between the time of poor Hamlet’s arrest and his deli- 
very into the hands of his pursuers. It appears that he was inveigled 
away from his employment under the pretence that his evidence was 
required in a case, to the facts of which he was a witness ; but no sooner 
had they obtained complete control of his person, than they led him away 
to the Court of Inquiry. Hamlet’s little family resided, as he did, at 
Williamsburgh, and his wife knew nothing of the arrest till he was 
far on his way to Baltimore. The following are the details of the case :— 


U. S. Commissioner’s Orrice—Before Commissioner Gardiner.— 
Examination as to James Hamlet, charged to be a fugitive slave, the 
property of Mary Brown, of Baltimore.—No person was present as 
counsel for accused, and only one coloured man. He is a light mulatto. 
The marshal said Mr. Wood had been there. The commissioner said 
they would go on, and if counsel came in he would read proceedings. 

iomas J. Clare (a man with dark eyes and hair) sworn.—Is thirty 
ears of age; clerk for Merchants’ Shot Manufacturing Company, in 
timore ; knows James Hamlet: he is slave of Mary Brown, mother- 
in-law of mine, residing in Baltimore; have known Hamlet about 
twenty years; he left my mother-in-law about two years ago this season, 
by absenting himself from the premises, the dwelling where he resided in 
Baltimore ; she is entitled to his services; he is a slave for life; she 
never parted with him yoluntarily ; she came into possession of him by 
will from John G, Brown, her deceased husband; the written paper 
shown is an extract from his will ; she held him under that, from the time 
she inherited him till he escaped, as I have testified; this is the man 
— to Hamlet, a light mulatto man, about twenty-four or twenty- 
ve years of age, looking exceedingly pensive. ) 

The witness then swore to the affidavit. 

Gustayus Brown sworn.—Am twenty-five years of age; reside in 
New York ; clerk with A. M. Fenday, 25, Front-street ; resided, before 

here, in Baltimore; I know James Hamlet; I have known him 
since 9 boy; he isa slave to my mother; he is a slave for life; my 
mother inherited him under the will of my father; he left her service by 
ranning away, I suppose, absenting himself from the house in the city of 

’ ¥ out two years since; I have seen him several times, within 

@ last six months, in the city ; first time I saw him was in April last ; 
mother is still entitled to possession of him; she never has parted 
) him ; the man sitting here (Hamlet) is the man. 

Mr, A, Child, counsellor-at-law, here came into the room, and 
his seat; he said he had been sent to this morning, through 

by a gentleman with whom Hamlet had lived in this city, (Mr. 
ood,) but he had no directions in the matter; he merely came to 
the law was properly administered, and he supposed it would be, 


E 
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was then shown the law, the power of attorney to Mr. Clare, 
vit of Mr. C., on which Hamlet was arrested—and the testi- 
. Clare, cross-examined by Mr. Child.—I married Mrs. Brown’s 
about seventeen years ago ; Hamlet has always lived with us in 
ly. I amin her family now, and was at the time he went away ; 
is about twenty-eight years of age (he looks much younger than 
—his features are very even, as those of a white person of the kind) ; 
occasionally worked at the Shot Tower where I worked; he was hired 
as a labourer, and Mrs. Brown got the benefit of him—that is, 
I had no other use for him; he had formerly been employed as a 
;_after I married into the family some year or two, we lived 
, I furnishing the house ; such wages as I got for the man it was 
to Mrs. B., to be used as she saw fit; I was her agent to get 
employment for him as I could; I had him in various occupations ; I 
have a power of attorney; I have no further interest in him than he is 
a Broperty, and we wish to get him back to Maryland again, where 
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Mr. Brown, cross-examined.—Left home 27th March last. Was home 
= Hamlet went away ; at the time he was engaged at the Shot Tower 

usiness. 

Mr. Child said he had no further questions to ask. He d th 
rules of the law had been complied with. ec hiateelid 

Mr. Gardiner, the commissioner, then said, I will deliver the fugitive 
—_ to the marshal, bee ’ ee over to the claimant. 

‘ if that was the law. The commissioner then said 
he w cont Ei, as the law said, to the claimant, and if there should 
be ved danger of rescue he would deliver him to the United States 
marshal. 

Hi United States marshal said he had performed his duty in bringing 
in. 

Mr. Clare said he would demand such aid from the United States 
marshal as would secure the delivery of the man to his owner in 
Baltimore. 

Mr. Child suggested that there must be an affidavit that he apprehends 
arescue. Mr. Clare stated that he did so apprehend. ee 

Mr. Talmadge, the marshal, said he would have to perform his duty if 
called upon. 

Pe Chita replied he supposed he would, but there were doubts as to 
rm. 

The necessary papers were made out by the commissioner, Mr. Clare 
swearing he feared a rescue, and Hamlet was delivered to him, thence to 
the United States marshal, and probably was conveyed with all possible 
despatch to Baltimore, a coach being in waiting at the door; he was 
taken off in irons, an officer accompanying the party. 

By the terms of the Jaw under which Hamlet was arrested and taken 





back, any person can come to New York from a slave State, with a power 
of attorney froma person claiming to own any particular person here, 
make affidavit that the party is a slave, and owned by the person giving 
the power of attorney. On seeing the party so claimed in the street or 
elsewhere, he has authority by the law to take up him or her, and bring 
the person before a United States judge or commissioner, who shall 
forthwith proceed to an examination ; and if the party claiming the other 
as a slave can show by affidavits from abroad, or proofs to the satisfaction 
of the examining officer, that the claim is right as contended, he is to 
deliver said person charged as a slave immediately to the claimant, who 
can then make affidavit that he apprehends an attempt at rescue, on which 
the commissioner is to give an order to the United States marshal to 
convey the said person claimed as a slave to the place where the owner 
resides, charging the expense to the United States. It was done so here, 
and the expense will probably be about 100 dollars. 

The New York Tribune, in reply to a pro-slavery article in the Albany 
Argus, on the subject of this capture, has the following pertinent 
remarks :— 

‘¢ The admiration which the late case of slave-catching in our city has 
excited in the soul of the Argus, finds no responsive chord in our breast. 
On the contrary, this capture has led us to regard with a profounder 
dislike not only human enslavement, but our own implication therein. If 
this law guards so scrupulously, as the Argus affirms, ‘ the rights of both 
master and slave,’ it seems to us singularly careless of the liberties of 
non-slaveholding freemen. A stout, active black or brown man is worth 
from eight hundred to a thousand dollars, while three plausible and fair 
average affidavits may be bought in this city for a hundred dollars.--And 
then the provision that the United States shall pay the costs of these 
slave-hunts don’t delight us particularly. We understand the bill charged 
against the treasury in this case is over seventy-one dollars. It may yet 
become a lucrative business to let slaves run away and be caught by 
arrangement, enabling the owner to take his summer tour at Uncle Sam’s 
expense. No; on the whole, we don’t like this slave-catching Bill. 

‘* Let us take the case of James Hamlet, to illustrate the beauties of 
slave-catching and slavery, assuming that he has been properly returned 
into bondage. He was born a slave, and served his legal master or 
mistress till twenty-six years old. He seems to have beena good servant, 
or the owner would not have sent so far to get him back again. While 
he remained in Baltimore, he received a slave’s bread and clothing for his 
work, but no education, no mental culture, and the law allowed him no 
human rights. He became tired of this, and quit it. He has since lived 
here, where he has married a wife by whom he has two children. There 
is no intimation that he has failed to discharge faithfully all his duties as 
a husband, a father, and a member of society. Yet, as he is quietly 
earning his livelihood, he is suddenly seized, handcuffed, taken before a 
commissioner, his liberty sworn away, and he hurried off into slavery— 
probably to wear out his life quickly in severe and unrequited labour on 
a cotton or sugar plantation. He was not permitted to exchange a 
parting word with his wife and children, nor even to apprise them of his 
sudden calamity ; and it is not probable that he will ever set eyes upon 
either‘of them again. All this is, of course, according to law, and we see 
no present help for it; but if there really is no ‘higher law’ than that 
which has remanded James Hamlet into slavery, then the devil has more 
power in the universe than honestly belongs to him.’’ 

From subsequent information received, we learn that Hamlet is a highly 
esteemed young man, and was, up to the time of his capture, a member 
of the Methodist church. 


RESCUE OF JAMES HAMLET. 


As soon as the fact of his arrest became generally known, a determined 
effort was made to obtain, if possible, the means to effect his rescue. A 
most enthusiastic meeting of coloured people was held in the evening of 
October 2nd, and resolutions of the most determined character were 
passed. The speakers were much applauded. At the close, the Rev. 
Charles B. Ray came in and announced that the sum of 800 dollars had 
been raised, the first hundred of which was given by a coloured man, 
Isaac HoLLENBECK, to redeem Hamletfrom bondage. At this information 
great cheering took place. The meeting continued until midnight. 

A benevolent individual kindly volunteered to go to Baltimore to re- 
deem James Hamlet, and accompany him back to New York. His efforts 
were crowned with success, and on the arrival of Mr. Hamlet, on the 
5th of October, a great demonstration was made, at which from four to 
five thousand citizens, white and coloured, were present. Much joy and 
enthusiasm was manifested. The speakers were heard with the deepest 
attention, and were frequently cheered whilst depicting the unjust and 
cruel privations to which the people of colour are subjected. Hamlet 
stood at the right hand of the chairman, and tears ran down his cheeks 
while the speakers described the horrors of slavery. The following reso. 
lutions were passed with the greatest enthusiasm :— 

‘* Whereas, pursuant to.the passage of the unconstitutional law enacted 
by Congress at its last session, James Hamlet, a citizen of Williamsburgh, 
was arrested and sent into slavery in Maryland, without due proofs of 
law; and, 

‘* Whereas, through the generous contributions of kind friends of this 
city, the freedom of James Hamlet was purchased for 800 dollars, and he 
is now restored to the bosom of his family ; therefore, 
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“ Resolved, That we hail with joy this hour, not only because it restores 
to us our brother, whom we had given up.as lost to the partner of his 
bosom—lost to his children and home—lost to his friends and society— 
lost to all church privileges, and everything which illumines our pathway 
to the tomb—but because we believe it to be the beginning of the time of 
our complete enfranchisement. 

‘¢ Resolved, That we render a thousand thanks to those‘noble men who 
have so generously contributed to the emancipation of James Hamlet, and 
we invoke upon them the blessings of the God of the oppressed.’’ 


FURTHER ARRESTS. 


Several other cases of arrest are given in the papers of the different 
States. One in particular has caused a great ebullition of feeling. The 
following is a condensed account :— 

Henesdale, October 4. 

A great excitement has been created in this community by the appear- 
ance of two men from the South, who are after a beautiful creole, the 
wife of a Mr. Evans, and who, they say, is a runaway slave. If she is dis- 
covered, it will hardly be possible for them to take her, the feeling is so 
strong against them. October 9.—Mrs. Evans, the runaway yellow 
slave, has fled to Canada, with her family. Her husband, who was born 
a free man, is about starting to join her. Their passage in the under- 
ground railroad was paid by common contribution. 

Detroit, October 8. 

A negro has been arrested here to-day under the new law, and it has 
created great excitement. Hundreds of negroes are armed, and threaten 
to rescue the prisoner. 

FUGITIVE SLAVE EXCITEMENT. 


It would be impossible to give any just idea of the state of public feel- 
ing throughout the Northern States on the subject of the operation of the 
new Fugitive Slave Law. It is represented to be alarming in a high 
degree. The Christian Citizen says— 

‘* Never before has such excitement followed the dispersion of Con- 
gress. All along their homeward path the members will hear the wailing 
of women and children, the muttering of indignant hearts, the threats of 
men made furious by oppression. In this city (Worcester), on Tuesday 
last, a mass meeting of the coloured people was held. Their discussions 
and resolutions were in the highest degree revolutionary, and in close 
affinity with Jefferson’s sentiment, that ‘ resis/ance to tyrants is obedience 
to God’—and Patrick Henry’s declaration of alternatives——‘ Give me 
liberty, or give me death!’ All over the country a voice as of many 


waters is heard.’’ 
Pittsburg, Sept. 28. 


The excitement increases among our coloured population in regard to 
the Fugitive Slave Law. Nearly all the waiters in the hotels have fled to 
Canada. Sunday, thirty fled; on Monday, forty; on Tuesday, fifty ; on 
Wednesday, thirty; and up to this time, the number that has left will 
not fall short of three hundred. They went in large bodies, armed with 
pistols and bowie knives, determined to die rather than be captured. 

Springfield, Sept. 30. 

There is great excitement here, in consequence of the supposed presence 
of slave-catchers. The coloured people are arming, and the Town Hall 
is thronged by thousands of excited people, determined that not a slave 
shall be taken from Springfield, law or no law. There will be hard 
fighting, if it is attempted. About fifty fugitive slaves are resident here. 


. Oswego, Oct. 1. 

The Fugitive Slave Bill is exciting some movement among the coloured 
population of this village. They have organised and armed themselves to 
resist any attempt that may be made against them, declaring that they 
will fight to the last, if need be, to defend the liberty of themselves or 
friends. 

Utica, Oct. 1. 

Sixteen fugitive slaves, on a boat for Canada, passed through this city 
yesterday. They were well armed, and determined to fight to the last 
tainute. 

Worcester, Oct. 1. 

At the Whig Convention at Worcester, to-day, the speakers denounced 
the Fugitive Slave Bill in no measured terms. Judge Barton said that he 
held it in execration, and that no law that did away with those two great 
bulwarks of liberty, the trial by jury and the habeas corpus act, could be 
sustained here. A large number of fugitive slaves in this city met, last 
evening, at Rev. Mr. Snowdon’s Church, and appointed a committee to 
concert measures to prevent their recapture. There are now about 300 
fugitive slaves in this city, many of whom are in business, and have 
families. 

At Lowell, a meeting had been held and resolutions passed to call back 
three fugitives who had left for Canada, with a pledge that they shall be 
protected by the citizens. At Harrodsbury, Kentucky, two negroes had 
been shot while attempting to escape. 


SENTIMENTS OF THE PRESS. 


Perhaps on no occasion have such vigorous, outspoken, firm sentiments 
been expressed by the press, almost generally, as have appeared in 





connexion with this excitable subject. We extract articles from the 


True Wesleyan and the Independent, which represent two of the largest 
religious communities in the United States, as they will doubtless be 
found to express the general sentiment more nearly than any others we 


could select. 


‘« The Fugitive Slave Bill, socalled, has both Houses of Congress, 
and we suppose has become a law, so far as iniquity can be law. 
this outrage upon the statutes of heaven and the rights of humanity we 
record our protest, and one uncomprom i Ov meg as strong 
as the powers of life, and as lasting as the day of probation, unless the 
foul blot be sooner ay from the disgraced records of the nation. 
opposition to the new law for hunting and catching ngen is not, 
so much upon the supposed additional facilities it will furnish 
turing and re-enslaving fugitives from the house of bondage, as upon 
principle involved. * * * * * It is not, 
then, the practical evil that alarms us; it is not the additional number of 
slaves that will be recaptured ; but it is the deep and dam 
and guilt that have been recorded upon the nation’s statute 
insult that has been offered heaven, and the outrage to be 
perpetrated upon humanity. We believe the law in question is in direct 
violation of the law of God, and that he who obeys it, or voluntarily aids 
in its execution, isa sinner. We believe it is no less an outrage upon the 
constitution of the United States; that the slave influence has 
the constitution, and led Congress, in this matter, to assume lative 
powers which that document does not confer. These —— our honest 
and deliberate views, we can do no less than denounce oppose the 
infamous enactment, and this we shall do as already stated, 

‘* Let every Northern man who voted for it, and all who were not in 
seats to vote against it, be forthwith indicted and arraigned at the 
public opinion, and made to render an account for their evil deeds ; 
let the political power and influence of the President, whose right 
signed the Bill, wither and rot upon the body of his party. 
officer, and every attorney, and every private citizen who shall 
aid or enforce the law, be looked upon with the eye of public contempt 
until the blush of shame shall burn upon their cheeks ; and let them 
the party to which they may belong, and that shall put such cra 
hearted persons in nomination, be. remembered at the ballot box, 
honest men and patriots should remember the enemies of God 
country. Let the cry. of repeal be raised ; let it be heard from 

Rock and from Bunker’s Hill; let it come as comes the - 
storm from the snowy land and wide-spread coast of Maine; let it 
heard on every rocky cliff of New Hampshire, and from the G 
Mountains of Vermont ; let it roll along the shores of the St. Lawrence 
and all the lakes and rivers and canals of New York, sweeping westward 
until it shall meet with the responsive echo coming from the new empire 
looming up upon the Pacific shore. Let oe who fears God and 
regards the rights of humanity, by all reasonable means oppose, 
and seek the repeal of such an infamous statute, as an ind 
dition of eternal life. Let the press speak, and es y the 
press ; and let that portion of it that will not +» be looked upon as 
cowardly, pro-slavery, and recreant to the claims of God and man. And 
let the pulpit speak, and let the ministers of the sanct teach that 
opposition to such laws is obedience to God. We now that it is 
our purpose so to write and so to teach, so long as we can hold a pen, or 
utter words in the ears of men. If we live not to see it repealed, we will 
teach our children to oppose it after we are dead, and enjoin upon them 
to engrave it upon our tomb-stone, that we lived and died in opposition to 
the Fugitive Slave Law of eighteen hundred and fifty.”"—T7rue Wesleyan. 

The following is from the pen of the well known and highly esteemed 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, and appeared in the New York Inde. 

pendent :— 

‘* We solemnly appeal to Christians of every name, to all sober and 
humane men unwrenched by-party feelings, to all that love man, to 
behold and ponder this iniquity which isdone among us! Shall an army 
of wretched victims, without a crime, unconvi of »P 
honest occupations, be sent back to a loathed and detestable slavery 
Here is no ‘ abstract’ question. We ask you, shall men now free—shall 
members of the church—shall children from the school—shall ‘even 
ministers of the Gospel—be seized, ironed, and in two hours be on the 
road to aservitude to them worse than death ? 

‘‘ For our ownselves, we do not hesitate to say, what every man who 
has a spark of manhood in him will say with us, that no should 
bring us into such horrible bondage. Before we would yield ourselves to 
go away to linger and long for death through burning years of injustice, 
we would die a thousand deaths. Every house should be our fortress ; 
and when fortress and failed us, then our pursuers should release 
our souls to the hands of God who gave them, before they should 
degrade them by a living slavery! Who shall deny these feelings and 
such refuge to a black man ? . 

‘¢ With such solemn convictions, no law, impious, infidel to God and 
humanity, shall have respect or observance at our hands. We desire no 
collision with it. We shall not rashly dash upon it. We shall not 
attempt a rescue, nor interrupt the officers, if they do not interrupt us. 
We prefer to labour peaceably for its early repeal, meanwhile saving from 
its merciless jaws as many victims as we can. But in those provisions 
which respect aid to fugitives, may God do so to us, yea, and more also, 
if we do not spurn it as we would any other mandate of Satan. If, in 
God’s peeeifaness fugitives ask bread or shelter, raiment or conveyance, 
at our hands, my own children shall lack bread before ; my own 

flesh shall sting with cold ere they shall lack raiment. I will shelter 
them, conceal them, or s their flight ; and while under my shelter or 
under my convoy, they shall be to me as my own flesh and blood ; and 
whatever defence I would put forth for my own children, that shall these 
poor, despised and persecuted creatures have in my house, or upon the 
road. The man who shall betray a fellow-creature to bondage, shall 
obey this law to the peril of his soul, and to the loss of his manhood, 
were he brother, son, or father, shall never [ty my hand with the 
grasp of hideous friendship, or cast his swarthy shadow across my threshold! 
For such service to those, whose helplessness and poverty make 
them peculiarly God’s childfen, I shall cheerfully take the pains and 
penalties of this Bill. Bondg and fines shall be omnes imprisonmen: 
and suffering will be passports ta fame not long to linger?’’ 
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‘The most strenuous exertions ‘are being and will be made to obtain a 
repéal of this obnoxious law. In the meatitime an immense impetus has 
been given to the anti-slavery cause. 
is SYNOPSIS OF THE FUGITIVE SLAVE BILL. 


1. United States commissioners who have been, or may hereafter be, 
appointed by the Circuit Courts of the United States, are authorised and 
required to etercise the powers conferred by this Act. 

? The Superior Court of each territory shall have power to appoint 
dimilar commissioners, with the same authority as that possessed by the 
commissionefs appointed by the United States Circuit Courts. 

3. The nit Courts of the Onited States, and the Superior Courts 
of thé tertitoriés, shall increase the number of commissioners from time to 
time as thelr services may be needed. 

4. Sach commissioners shall possess concurrent jurisdiction, in relation 
to fugitives, with the judges of the Circuit and District Courts of the 
United States, and the Superior Courts of the territories, in term-time 
and vacation. 
~ §. Marshals and deputies are required to execute all warrants and 
precepts, or other process for the arrest and detention of fugitives, under 

nalty of a fine of 1000 dollars, for the use of the claimant of such 

gitivé; and in case of the escape of such fugitive from the custody of a 
marshal, whether with or without his knowledge and connivance, the said 
rage is to be liable to a prosecution for the full value of the said 

ve, 
édommissioners have also power to appoint suitable persons, from 
time to time, to execute all warrafts and processes needful for the arrest 
and detention of fugitives, with power to call on the posse comitatus, or 
bystanders, for assistance if needed ; and all good citizens are commanded 
€6 did and assist in the execution of the law, when their service shall be 


“S. The ownef, ot the attorney of any owner, of any fugitive slave, 
is authorised to seize such fugitive, with or without warrant or process, 
and take him before some one of the courts, judges, or commissioners 
aforesaid, whose duty it shall be to determine the case in a stmmary 
manner },and on proof by deposition, or affidavit, or other satisfactory 
testimony, duly certified, of the said fugitive, and of the right of said 
claimant to the service of said fugitive, the commissioner shall make out 
and deliver to said claimant a certificate, which shail be conclusive, and 
prevent all molestation of the claimant by any process issued by any 
court, judge, or magistrate, or other person whomsoever, setting forth 
the substantial facts in the case, with authority to use necessary force and 
festraint to take of Femove such fugitive to the State or territory from 
pd og has escaped. The testimony of the fugitive is in no case to be 
itted. 

7. Any person who shall knowingly hinder the arrest of a fugitive, or 

attempt to rescue him after arrest, or assist such fugitive, directly or 
indirectly, to escape, or harbour or conceal him after notice or knowledge 
of the fact that he was a fugitive, shall be liable to a fine of 1000 dollars, 
and six months’ imprisonment, by conviction before oe District or 
Territorial Courts, and to a suit for damages of 1000 dollars for each 
fugitive lost to his owner by said obstruction or rescue, the same to be 
recovered by action of debt in any of the courts aforesaid. 
. 8. The marshals, deputies, and clerks shall receive the usual compen- 
sation in such cases for their services ; when the proceedings are before 
@ commissioner, he is éntitled to 4 fee of reN dollars upon the delivery of 
the said certificate to the claimant, or to a fee of rive dollars if the 
proof is deemed insufficient. The persons authorised to execute the pro- 
cess for the arrest and detention of such fugitive, shall receive a fee of 
five dollars, with other fees which may be deemed reasonable for additional 
services: all which fees are to be paid by such claimants. 

9. Upon affidavit by the claimant that he apprehends a rescue after 
the delivery of a fugitive to his master, the officer who effected the arrest 
may be required to take the slave to the place from whence he escaped, 
and employ a8 many persons as may be neécessary to prevent a rescue 
until he can be delivered to his master in the’ State from which he fied. 
The bys preys of assistance and transportation, the same as those now 
allowed for criminals, are to be paid out of the’ United States treasury. 
~ 10. On the escape of a slave, the master or his attorney may make 
satisfactory proof to any Court of Record, or judge thereof in vacation, 
of his ownership of an escaped slave ; whereupon the Court are required 
to issue an authenticated copy of said testimony, with a description of 
the m of the fugitive, with such convenient certainty as may be, 
which being exhibited to any judge, commissioner, or other officer autho- 
rised to act, shall be held as conclusive évidence 6f the escape of the said 
slave, and of the claimant’s right to said fugitive. Upon the production 
of other evidence, if n , either oral or by affidavit, a certificate 
shall be granted, which shall authorise the claimant to arrest and transport 
such person into the State or territory whence he may have escaped. In 
the absence of said copy of said testimony, the claim shall be determined 
upon other proofs competent in law. 


Runaway Staves.—There was a tolerably pretty race in some of our 
streets yesterday morning, between two handcuffed negroes and sundry 
other folks, the history of which we will relate.’ Two negro men, 
belonging to the Hon. Mr. Colcock, of South Carolina, whom he had 
brought from his home to wait upon himself and family in this city, 
made their escape from him two or three months ago, and, after diligent 
search, were found a few weeks since, where they had been secreted by 
the servants of Mr. R. C. Coxe, in the manner described at that time, 
They were then placed in the gaol for safe keeping, where they remained 
until yesterday morning, when Mr. Colcock, and a young gentleman, 
(his nephew, we believe, who was about to depart for the South,) took 
them from the eustody of the gaoler, and started toward the Southern 
mail-boat. Two hacks were employed for the purpose, in the first of 
which the gentlemen rodc, and in the other the negroes, who were hand. 
cuffed together. On the Avenue, near Ninth-street, the hack stopped, 
and Mr. Coleock and his friend went into a store to purchase another 
péir of handcuffs, for the better securing their charge, the hack in which 
the negroes rode taking position outside of the other. This looked like 





a chance for escape, and the door of the hack was soot open and the 
negroes gone, In a moment the alarm was given, but never did durkies 
seamper so swiftly. The two gentlemen pursued, the hue and cry was 
raised, and everybody joined in the race, though few knew why. The 
handcuffs were not observed, and it was wondered by many how close the 
contest was. At length, the younger of the principal pursuers was 
gaining close upon the fugitives, when one of them lifted a stone or 
brickbat, and would have levelled him to the earth, had not some other 
person done the like for him at that moment. In an instant, the brace 
of darkies were surrounded, and what appeared strange was the coincidence 
of several slave-dealers being among the crowd assembled. One of these, 
with true business tact, made.some remarks about getting rid of trouble, 
but Mr. Colcock Yreplied emphatically that 5,000 dollars would not buy 
either of them. They were forthwith returned to the gaol, to await a 
more auspicious starting. On their arrival here, one of the officers spoke 
to them of the folly of their efforts, when the fellow who had attempted 
to throw the stone remarked, ‘‘I have but once to die, and I’d sooner 
take the chance for it now than go home.’’ What is strange is, that 
daring all this fellow’s life, prior to his present adventurous career, he 
was one of the most timid and bidable servants that ever lived. We 
understand they were both approved family servants, and great reliance 
was placed upon their fidelity. About the time of the absconding of 
these slaves, two women of like character eloped, neither of whom has 
been regained. It is said that one of them, who was of a very bright 
colour, departed in the cars as a white lady, through the aid of a veil, 
and probably in charge of a white escort. Washington Republic. 


Staves ror CA.Lirornia.—The steamer Commodore Stockton is 
advertised to sail shortly from Charleston to California, with a number 
of southern gentlemen, accompanied by their slaves. It would seem from 
this that the scheme for establishing a slave colony in that territory, for 
the purpose of working the gold mines, is not altogether a humbug, as 
has been conjectured. The Jackson (ultra) Mississippian asserts that 
‘©5000 slaves will be sent to California before the expiration of this 
year.”’ 





Colowtal Lnrtelligence. 

JAMAICA.—Tue Lasovr Question.—The Falmouth Post, of the 
17th of September last, supplies us with the following item of intelli- 
gence :—*‘ In connexion with the labour question, which has been of late 
sd much discussed, we are happy in being enabled to draw attention to a 
fact which is deserving of consideration on many grounds. We were 
yesterday informed that Mr. William Smith has succeeded in completing 
contracts with a number of negroes who have hitherto been loiterers and 
idlers about Kingston, for service as agricultural labourers on the estates 
in the possession of the Land Company in Westmoreland. We were 
assured yesterday that sixty of these had actually gailed for Savanna-la- 
Mar. How far these people, whose habits of indolence have been of such 
long growth, will be able to accommodate themselves to the steady labour 
which is required on a sugar estate, it is not for us to inquire. It is of 
all things desirable, however, that some attempt should be made to render 
such labour as there is among us available to its fullest extent in the pro- 
duction of sugar; and it has for years been a subject of regret that 
Kingston should be made the refuge of the indolent and lazy negro from 
all parts of the island, whilst cultivation was being abandoned for the 
want of labour in the agricultural districts. In persuading some of these 
people, therefore, to accept employment in Westmoreland, Mr. Smith 
has éffected a double good; and we shall be glad to learn that his 
‘recruiting’ has been so successful as to induce others to ‘ beat up’ in the 
same district.’”” We sincerely hope that the example of Mr. Smith will 
be extensively followed, feeling assured that if fair and honourable terms 
are offered and strictly carried out, that multitudes of ‘loiterers and 
idlers’ will be only too glad to avail themselves of an opportunity to 
labour.’’ 


Let but a spirit of conciliation be maintained towards the emancipated 
classes, and there will be no need of the cry of further immigration. 


BRITISH GUIANA.—Tue Imuicration Biuts, &c.—The Court 
of Policy has at length got through the various Immigration Bills ; these 
are four in number. The first is a general ordinance, having respect to 
Coolies, Portuguese, and Africans, and the duties of the immigration 
agents, special justices, and the planters. The 2nd is the famous Coolie or- 
dinance. The 3rd is an ordinance to provide for ‘‘the moral and religious 
instruction,’’ and the well-being of those liberated Africans with whom 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies may be disposed henceforth to 
favour British Guiana. The Africans are to be divided into two classes ; 
those who are, or are considered by the Health Officer, on their arrival, 
to be above 17 years old, and those under that age; the first of whom 
are to be indentured one year, and the others till they shall have reached 
18. The 4th is an ordinance to encourage immigration generally, and 
appears to have been introduced with the view chiefly of giving the 
Governor and Court of Policy—which it does—the power of naming 
from time to time, as occasion may require, the ports or places from 
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which immigrants, on whom bounties shall be payable at the public 
expense, may be imported into the colony, and of fixing the amount of 
boutity to be paid on each respective class of immigrants. By the 5th 
section of the ordinance power is given to private persons of entering, 
out of the limits of Britis Guiana, into written contracts with Chinese 
labourers to work here for 4 period not exceeding five years. The whole 
of these Bills were ta come into operation on 'the 1st of October last. 

An attempt is being made to induce the Coolies, whose contracts have 
expired, to forego their right to a return passage, by the grant of a 
portion of land, or a sum of money in lieu thereof. Such Coolies who 
consent will have to register themselves a8 new tmmigrants, and will be 
compelled to give five years’ industrial residence, in accordance with the 
terms of the Bills lately passed, at the expiration of which term they will 
be entitled to a free passage to their own country. The Court of Policy 
have appointed a committee, consisting of his Honour the High Sheriff, 
the Hon. Messrs. Rosé, Van Der Gon Netscher, and Booker, to confer 
with these people on the subject, to see whether any and what terms can 
be made with them to induce them to stay. We confess we are not quite 
satisfied with the arrangement, and should have been glad if some other 
disinterested persons had been appointed to perform the work. 

* The attempts made to induce Lord Grey to grant certain changes in 
the legislative institutions of the colony have been unavailing. The 
ground of his refusal is based on the alleged fact, that the people are 
not yet prepared for the exercise of extended electoral powers. 


TRINIDADCoo tie ImuiGration.—“ The whole question of the 
present immigration ordinance,’’ says the Trinidadian, of August the 10th, 
‘* hangs upon the sheer utility we have already obtained from the former 
introduction of immigrants, and particularly of Coolies. The colony of 
Demerata has discovered, as we have done, that there has been an entire 
failure of Coolie immigration, owing to the depreciation of the staple 
produce on estates where Coolies have been more generally employed. 
We have been blessed with similar results, and with a mortality of this 
class of immigrants, which has almost affixed upon Trinidad the nick- 
name of a charnel-house. For months and years, aftet the importation 
of these immigrants, hundreds were carried to the burying-grounds, and 
hundreds of them were seen lying about the streets, at night-time, in a 
destitute condition, and in the day-time picking up dead stock, and dead 
rats, in a putrid state, even in the public square of Port of Spain, to 
satisfy their craving appetites. The question of productive or unproduc- 
tive immigration is a fearful question at this moment. The proposed 
immigration, should it be unproductive, as it has hitherto been, will entail 
on us more waste than advantages, more taxation than happiness or 
profitable success. The colony will become a bankrupt Jazaretio. Let 
us see, at present, what the results of Coolie labour have been in the im- 
provement of estates, or the increase of the staple products of the country. 
In the other colonies where Coolies have been introduced, the staple 
products have been found, with the exception of coffee, to have diminished 
considerably, especially sugar. Our own estimates of the crops, for the 
last three years, tell a woeful tale. Where Coolies have been persuaded 
to remain on estates, for the sake of weeding,—for they are physically fit 
for none other more laborious undertakings,—those estates have been 
barely kept going on; but everywhere else there is nothing but getting 
rid, leasing, and abandoning daily heard of, or the selling out of lots to 
labourers who are capable of purchasing them. This last plan Govern- 
ment has thought proper, from an almost entire state of bankruptcy some 
time past, as necessary to adopt; and the hammer has been aetively at 
work throughout the whole country, with the exception of Mount Tamana. 
But the great question is this : —- How is the money borrowed to be paid 
back ? and how are the expenses of the present stock of Coolies wishful of 
returning to India to be defrayed ?”’ 


Morr Immuicrants. — Afrival of Four Hundred and Ninety- 
one Captured Africans.—The ship Atlantic, twenty-six days from 
Sierra Leone, with 491 captured Africans on board, arrived here this 
morning. We regret to learn that there were two cases of small-pox on 
board ; in consequence of which the Afiantic was ordered to the quaran- 
tine ground. There were ten deaths on board during the passage—four 
from small-pox and six from dysentery.-Port of Spain Gazette, 
August 29. 

Tne Sucar Crop.—There are two vessels yet in harbour, but about 
to sail, one of which only takes in a few hogsheads, the last of the crop. 
Our shipments up to the 12th ultimo (since which date we have had no 
departures ofs ugar-laden vessels), a8 compared with our — to the 
same date last year, stand as follows :— 

4* Sugar shipped from the Ist January to the 12th August, 23,372 
hogsheads, 2,258 tierces, 4,498 barrels. To corresponding date in 1849 : 
27,339 hogsheads, 2,207 tierces, 6,058 barrels; taking it that there are 
forty hogsheads afloat in harbour, this will make 23,412 hogsheads 
shipped of the crop of 1850; and by the 3lst of December we shall 
probably have shipped 24,000 hogsheads ; but this will leave a deficiency, 
as compared with the crop of 1849, of upwards of 4,000 hogSheads.” 


ANTIGUA.—AvxILiaRyY ANTI-SLAVERY Socrety’s Report, Av- 
cust 1, 1850.—To the mission undertaken by those estimable gentlemen, 





John Candler and George Wm. Alexander, Esqs., distinguished advo- 
cates of political and religious liberty, must be attributed the existence 
of your Soéiety. Upon their arrival in March last, and at their par- 
ticular instance, the Antigua Auxiliary Anti-slavery Society was formed 
in this city. 

The readiness shown by the inhabitants to unite with our respected 
visitors upon this occasion, was a pleasing demonstration of those feelings 
of justice and liberality which might be expected from an enlightened 
community. 

Your Committee regret it is not in their power to ‘report the Society to 
be in a state of active progression, but when the short period of its exist- 
ence, the late long and excessive drought, and the unparalleled distress 
of the inhabitants generally, are considered, it would be unreasonable to 
expect any very large accession to its funds; yet, as the cause in which 
your Society is engaged is one of universal sympathy, your Committee 
feel justified in anticipating, at no distant period, some valuable addition 
to its friends and supporters. They have now'to feport thé number of 
members to be sixty-five, and that the sum of £3 9s. sterling has been paid 
into the hands of the treasurer, on account of the Parent Society. 

Your Committee pray reference to its correspondence with the Parent 
Society, from which it will be discovered that its efforts are continuously 
directed to the attainment of some modification of the Sugar Duties Bill 
of 1846—that unfortunate measure, to which the general depression of 
these colonies must be ascribed ; atid when it is remembered that our late 
esteemed visitors will be enabled to afford a large amount of valuable 
evidence in favour of the unfortunate British West Indies, and the number 
of earnest appeals now being made to the Government in our behalf—the 
Committee trust that your Society may entertain a reasonable hope that 
the sacred cause of freedom will ultimately prevail, and that better days 
are in store for this portion of her Majesty’s dominions. 

It was resolved, First—That the report just read be adopted. Second— 
That the gentlemen then named be the committee and office. bearers for the 
ensuing year. Third——That the secretaries be requested to aid the ladies, 
who have kindly intimated their desire to form a Ladies’ Branch Asso- 
ciation in this city. Fourth—That the clerical members of the Society, 
assisted by the officers, be requested to hold meetings, and endeavour to 
form branch associations in the different parts of the island. 

The following is a summary of the news from this colony == 
The papers mention that they had been favoured with a succession of 
sdaking showers, which were exceedingly propitious for the growiug crops. 
Some further arrivals of immigrants from Madeira had taken place. The 
policy of allowing a bounty for the introdaction of this class of labourers 
is much opposed by a portion of the Antigua press. Cotton is to be 
cultivated in this island. 

PorTuGUESE Tumrenavtetr.~.The following remarks on the importa- 
tion of labourers into Antigua, to the prejudice and injury of the native 
population, are taken from the Antigua Observer of the 22nd of August 
last. The same sentiments might be justly expressed by the public press 
of other of our West India Islands :— 

‘The policy which induced the legislature to pass an Act to encourage 
the immigration of Portuguese labourers, by the pay ment of a bounty, 
cannot be said by its advocates to be now, if it ever was, necessary. 

‘By this Act, the sum of £3000 is to be paid out of the public 
treasury for carrying out the scheme. It was stated that the introduction: 
of the Portuguese would be a salutary check upon the extravagant 
exactions of the native labourer, and would render the labour market 
cheaper; but it was in reality no such thing. Those who considered 
themselves fortunate in getting foreign labourers at the expense of the 
public, did not scruple to pay one shilling per day money wages, besides 
rations and other allowances for a period of six months, which were fully 
equivalent to one shilling more, whilst the native labourer’s servives 
could be obtained at from 8d. to ls. per day. That it was perfectly 
legitimate to import foreign, to prevent the excessive dentands of the 
native labourer, we do not deny; but we maintain that the proprietor 
who finds it necessary to import these people ought to do so at his own, 
and not at the people’s expense. To compel the native to contribute to 
the expenses incurred in the importation of the foreign labourer,— 
imported avowedly to deprive him of work, or to reduce his wages to 
the lowest possible pittance,—is an injustice too gross and too glaring to 
be permitted to pass uncensured. 

‘‘ Of the one hundred and sixty-three sugar estates in the island, not 
more than forty-one fourth of the whole—have been supplied with Por« 
tuguese labourers at the expense of the inhabitants; and the greater os 
tion of these forty belong to wealthy non-resident proprietors. 

‘Of upwards of thirteen hundred immigrants imported, onlysix hntoeh 
and forty were located upon plantations on the 3lst of December last, 
We would ask, has the colony exported more sugar than it did before the 
arrival of these people? Are they not paid, in money and allowances, 
much more than the native labourer? Is the price of labour not lower 
now than in any of the other islands? And is it not notorious that there 
are hundreds of our own people who would gladly work at reasonable 
rates, if employment could be obtained ? 

‘‘ When these queries are satisfactorily answered, we shall concede to the 
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ailvocates of Portuguese immigration, that their policy has, in some 
measure, resulted to the public advantage. That it might have, to the 
advantage of a few, is probable ; but individual interest ought not to be 
conferred at the public expense. 

“‘ The arrival of ninety-three immigrants from Madeira on the 15th inst. 
has induced us to remark upon this most unjust and impolftic act ; and 
to express an earnest hope that it will no longer be permitted to remain, 
a scandal and a disgrace to the legislation of Antigua.”’ 

Britisn Supsects HELD In SLAVERY IN Porto Rico.—The follow- 
ing deeply affecting relation is taken from the Antigua Observer, of 
August last :-— 

‘¢ Although, for years past, we had good reason to be convinced that free 
persons of these islands were, during the period of slavery, seduced from 
their native country—in some cases leaving it on pleasure—and carried and 
sold into slavery in the Spanish islands of the West Indies, by vile mis- 
creants, skippers of small vessels. In this way, the unfortunate William 
Hughes, well known to many persons at this day, was taken to Porto 
Rico, thirty years ago, and there sold as a slave. The case of this 
oppressed and ill-fated individual has recently occasioned considerable 
excitement, even among those to whom he was unknown, and we therefore 
consider it necessary to give publicity to the incidents connected with it. 
Hughes was acoloured young man of respectability ; his father, at one time 
a reputable merchant of this island, gave his son a good education, and he 
was afterwards apprenticed to the late Mr. Burke, Attorney-General, and 
subsequently employed in the office. of the late Mr. Horsford, Solicitor- 
General. He was induced, when about twenty-two years of age, to take 
an excursion with a friend to the Southern Islands, and reached as far as 
St. Vincent, where his friend remained from indisposition, while Hughes 
proceeded in the vessel for Tobago, intending to call at the former island 
on the return of the schooner, which belonged to a gentleman here, and 
was manned by black seamen. This friend, whose name was Merrick, 
remained at St. Vincent until his patience was exhausted, without 
seeing the return of the vessel, and then took passage in another for this 
island ; reporting that the Lilla, the name of the vessel in which he went, 
had not been heard of. Some time after this, the captain of the Lilla 
arrived, as passenger in another vessel, at St. Vincent, where he had 
some unsettled business, and accounted for the Lilla by stating that she 
had been driven to leeward by stress of weather, and ultimately foun- 
dered ; alleging at the same time that he was the only person saved from 
her. After the lapse of some years, however, a person from Porto 
Rico sought out Hughes’s mother, and told her that he had seen her son 
there, who got a hasty opportunity of making hiwnself kriown, and 

entreated him to give his mother information of his unhappy lot ; telling 
him that if he should be found corresponding in any way, his life would 
be forfeited ; and that a more rigorous discipline was held over him, to 
guard against any correspondence, in addition to the brutality exercised 
towards all those in his lamentable situation, Upon the receipt of this 
intelligence, Hughes’s mother waited upon Sir Benjamin D’Urban, 

_ Governor at that time, who felt for her distress, and sent her down to 
“Porto Rico, with a letter to the Governor there, who upon her arrival 
said he would do what he could, and advertised in the newspapers for 
information regarding such a person. 

** Many years had passed away, when a few weeks ago Hughes’s mother 
reetived a letter from a friend at St. Thomas, mentioning that she had 
geen her son at Porto Rico, who was still in slavery, on a certain estate in 
the vicinity of Ponce, and requested her to communicate the same. 
Upon this, the Attorney-General was given the information and failed 
not to eommunieate it to his Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor ; the 
Privy Council was convened, and the result was the immediate despatching 
of Mr. Shorediche, superintendent of police, to Porto Rico, with certain 
instructions for the purpose of effecting the liberation of the unfortunate 
individual. 

** Upon Mr. Shorediche’s arrival at St. Thomas, with Hughes’s mother, 
who was sent with him for the purpose of proving her son’s identity, 
the person who had written to her of having seen him in Porto Rico 
stated that it happened three years ago; nevertheless, the superintendent 
of police proceeded on to Porto Rico, and after diligent inquiry con- 
eluded that, from the description of person, the object of his search was 
likely to be traced in the prison of St. John, the capital of the island; and 
from a despatch he took with him from Lieutenant-Governor Mackintosh 
to the Governor there, and aided by the assistance of the British Consul, 
he made his way with Hughes’s mother to the gaol, and viewed the prisoners; 
but although the poor fellow was not there, information was obtained, 
through different channels, that the individual, whose description entirely 
answered that given by the mother of her son, had been committed in the 
month of March, 1849, under sentence of five years’ imprisonment, for 
having threatened the life of the manager of the estate to which he 
belonged; the prison records showed this, and that he did not survive 





that incarceration,—he died in three months, his heart brokett, and hits 
strength exhausted, no doubt, by the brutal severity to which such poor 
creatures are doomed. It was also mentioned that he had changed many 
owners in his time, as he was always looked upon as likely to keep alive 
dissatisfaction at their lot, in the minds of his fellow-slaves. 

‘*In the course of Mr. Shorediche’s inquiries he fell in with a man 
named William Henry, appearing about thirty years of age, who reported 
himself a native of Antigua, and accounted for his presence there, in a 
state of slavery, by having been in the first instance, when a boy of ten 
years, in company with another boy, induced by the captain of an 
American vessel to go on board with him, and being on the brink of his 
departure taken away and sold in one of the neighbouring foreign islands, 
and at length fixed in Porto Rico. The man is said to be intelligent, 
and isa sort of driver of the gang on the estate to which he belongs. 
How many of such poor creatures from the British islands may have 
been entrapped, and forced into a state of the most galling slavery in foreign 
colonies, is unknown; but, we doubt not, a great many ; and could some 
of these intelligent persons be restored to their native homes, many would 
be the horrifying tales they would be able to disclose. 

‘*The anxiety manifested by our authorities to trace the ill-fated Hughes, 
and the efforts made to effect his recovery and to check such atrocities, 
so far as they may be found to fall upon our own people at least, speak 
volumes in their favour.’’ 


DOMINICA,—Avuxiniary ANTI-SLAVERY Sociery.—At a meeting 
of the Committee of this Society, held at Roseau, on the 10th of Sept. 
last—Present, the Hon: Theodore Gordon, President; Joseph Fadelle, 
Treasurer ; Charles A. Fillan, Secretary ; the Hon. W. T. Rainy, V. P. ; 
the Hon. James Garraway; G. C. Falconer, Esq. ; J. H. Fillan, Esq.— 
the Treasurer invited the attention of the Committee to the inate 
two matters :—— 


lst—A communication from Mr. Scoble, the Secretary of the Parent 
Anti-slavery Society, addressed to the Hon. Mr. Grosset, of Jamaica, 
and another to Thomas Jones, Esq., Secretary of the Barbadoes Auxi- 
liary Anti-slavery Society, explaining the views of the Parent Society, in 
relation to the Sugar Duties and to the. measures deemed essential to 
colonial prosperity. 

2nd—The fact of slave-produced sugar finding its way into the island 
in the refined form for consumption. 

Whereupon, after discussion and deliberation, it is unanimously re- 
solved, lst—That the views of the Parent Society, embraced in the fol- 
lowing points, viz. : —‘‘ Ist, The reduction, tothe lowest possible amount, 
of the duties levied on colonial produce. 2nd—The exclusion of the slave- 
produced sugars of Cuba and Brazil from the British markets. 3rd—The 
strict fulfilment of the treaties for the suppression of the slave-trade with 
Spain and Brazil. 4th—The reduction of colonial taxation to the lowest 
amount consistent with the efficiency of the public service. 5th--The 
necessity of giving the colonies ample power to arrange their own affairs ; 
and, 6th—-A free and unrestricted commerce,”’ are in unison with those 
of this Auxiliary, and appear calculated, if realised, to advance the inte- 
rests not only of the British West Indies, but also of humanity, and all 
those countries, whether British or foreign, where sugar is promuped by 
free labour. 


2nd—That in the opinion of the Committee an effort should be made, 
in the course of the next session of the Imperial Parliament, on behalf 
of the objects thus set forth ; and that, in furtherance of such purpose, the 
mind of the British public should be enlightened during the recess of 
Parliament, and their sympathy and their justice appealed to on these 
great questions. 

3rd—That, therefore, this Committee is of opinion, that to such an AR 
fund should be immediately raised in the West Indies and in other British 
sugar-growing colonies, for enabling the Parent Anti-slavery Society to 
promote those views, which cannot but further the interests of these 
colonies. 


4th—That if the other Auxiliary Societies in the West Indies will join 
in the movement, this Committee pledges itself to use its exertions to 
raise, either by private subscription or by a legislative grant, the sum of 
two hundred pounds sterling, as the quota of this island. 

5th—That with respect to the introduction and consumption here of 
slave-grown sugar in the refined state, the Committee notices with pleasure 
the legislative step already taken in Antigua for correcting the evil there, 
as well as the exertions of the Barbadoes Auxiliary for procuring a similar 
remedy in that island; and that the Committee does not doubt that the 
proposition now before the legislature of this island for imposing a prohi- 
bitory duty on the article will soon receive their sanction. 

6th—-That these resolutions be forthwith communicated to all the sister 
islands. 
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